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How Can Auxiliary Agencies Best Work with 
the Schools ? 


[Epitor’s NotE.—Believing that a discussion of how auxiliary agencies 
can best work with the schools would be timely and helpful, the officers of 
the Department of Elementary School Principals suggested that this prob- 
lem be presented in the April issue of the bulletin. Accordingly, we wrote to 
a number of outstanding organizations for articles describing how they work 
with the elementary schools and the part they play in the development of the 
children. A few elementary school principals were also asked to describe 
how their schools work with these auxiliary agencies. The response from both 
sources was prompt and enthusiastic. We are pleased to present these 
contributions.—E. G. P.] 





Youth Group Leadership 


Ola Wickham 
Principal, Faxon School, Kansas City, Missouri 


In the autumn of 1946 almost five hundred youngsters enrolled in classes 
at Faxon School. They were the normal, modern youngsters, full of life and 
ready for any adventure at hand. The faculty could meet their classroom 
needs and interests, but beyond the limits of the classroom was another need 
equally as demanding—the need for directed leisure-time activities. In addi- 
tion to the six hours of school life filled with study, music, art, vigorous play 
activities, and the rest of the curriculum, our youngsters still had untapped 
resources and energy for after-school play and planned activities. Children 
need adult guidance in these areas. Adults with pleasant personalities, who 
can plan and who love children, have a great field as children’s group leaders. 

A survey of our facilities for meeting this need-for directed leisure-time 
activities revealed that Faxon School had no Camp Fire group and one group 
of Blue Birds with a good leader. The Cub Master had left town and the Cub 
dens had disintegrated. The Scout Troop had disbanded since the leader and 
committee men had become involved in war activities and greater business 
responsibilities due to stress of the war. Potential Scouts and Brownies were 
without leaders for similar reasons. Adult leadership was difficult to find and 
to hold when war needs were so pressing; our position.in this respect was 
probably no different from that in many other schools. The problem was to 
find suitable leaders. ; 

What did we have to offer as an attraction to suitable leaders? First, we 
had three hundred eager and enthusiastic youngsters anxious to get into 


one or more youth groups. While that was challenging, it was likewise 4 | 


little overwhelming. We had in the school a large gymnasium, an attractive 


— 
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auditorium, and a vacant room or two that could be made into pleasant 
meeting quarters for the groups; we had also a cafeteria for dinner meetings. 
The matter of a meeting place is a serious problem to persons living in small 
apartments or hotels. This attraction was without cost to the leaders, the 
cost being borne by the Board of Education. In case meetings were held in 
the evening, the custodian’s services were also provided. The Parent-Teach- 
ers Association stood ready and willing to pay the leaders’ registration fees. 
A cooperative faculty and principal gave moral support to the movement to 
organize youth groups. 

The word was circulated that leaders were needed in Faxon School for 
youth groups. The one Blue Bird group became active in finding other 
leaders for little girls who were anxious to become Blue Birds. Another 
group of girls wanted to become Brownies. One little girl interested her 
mother in resuming the leadership of a troop. Fortune smiled upon us in that 
a fine energetic young man recently returned from service lived in our neigh- 
borhood and was interested in serving as leader of a Scout troop. The YMCA 
also had a worker living in our community who came into the school and 
organized a Gra-Y among the sixth and seventh grade boys. 

What does Faxon School do to sustain interest in youth groups? The 
faculty and principal are ever alert to potential leaders among the patrons 
offering encouragement and praise for the work of those who are in charge 
of groups. They attend the ceremonies of all groups. Both girls and boys wear 
their uniforms in the classrooms—children thoroughly enjoy displaying their 
uniforms. Letters of merit and achievement are always written graciously 
by faculty members and principal for a Scout advancing in rank. Occasion- 
ally the proceeds from a school paper sale are set aside for some youth group 
in need of extra funds, and what one is not? Recognition is given the groups 
by having members usher at evening meetings of P.T.A. or Open House. 
This year the youth groups were again presented early in the fall in a pro- 
gram before the P.T.A. and also before the entire school. 

What has been the result of consistent effort in obtaining and holding 
suitable leaders for youth groups at Faxon during the past year and a half? 
The one troop of Blue Birds in existence in the fall of 1946 is still going strong 
with the same leader. There is another Blue Bird troop, also a Camp Fire 
troop which is much too large for the one leader and her helper. These 
groups serve about forty girls. As of January 1, 1948, the Girl Scouts have 
four troops serving 70 girls, with four leaders, four co-leaders, four teachers 
on the advisory committee, and thirteen committee women. The Cubs have 
40 boys, four committeemen, and five Den Mothers. The Scout Troop has 
22 boys, a Scoutmaster, two assistant Scoutmasters, and seven troop com- 
mitteemen. The Gra-Y has about 20 boys with an excellent young man as 
leader. This is the present picture of membership and leadership. 

Our plan is to go forward, gaining ground each year until Faxon has 
enough competent, trained leaders to guide all our youngsters who desire 
to become members of the youth groups. 
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Scouting Helps the Schools to Help Boys 


Elbert K. Fretwell 
Chief Scout Executive, Boy Scouts of America, New York, New York 


In a nation-wide sampling of schools, three-fourths of the boys enrolled 
expressed their desire to be Scouts. In thirty-eight years the Boy Scout 
Movement has enrolled and served more than 14,000,000 boys and leaders. 

Since the schools are the only medium of access to the entire boy popula- 
tion, it is evident that general use of school property for Scouting purposes 
is essential if every boy who wishes to be a Scout is to have the privilege. 

In extending Scouting service to more boys in the schools, it is not neces- 
sary to develop new methods and policies, but rather to apply more generally 
the methods and policies which have proven to be practical and effective. 
There are now 5,752 Scout Troops and 4,702 Cub Packs affiliated with the 
schools. The Parent-Teacher Associations are related to 2,798 of these 
Troops and 3,916 of these Packs. 

The late Lotus D. Coffman, President of the University of Minnesota, 
expressed the need for Scouting in the schools in the following statement: 


What program can society utilize to work hand-in-hand with the school and make 
its work more effective? The school gives a boy life-tools, but he needs practice in 
living outside the classroom. 

Scouting gives no lectures on vocational guidance, and yet it teaches the meaning; 
the importance, and the dignity of work; it operates no bank, and yet it teaches the 
meaning of thrift; it maintains no jail, and yet it teaches the meaning of self-control; 
it does no preaching, and yet it teaches devotion to a cause and loyalty to a purpose; 
it is founded upon no religious creed or sectarian doctrine, and yet it emphasizes above 
all things the importance of religion. It is universal in its appeal, natural in its methods, 
progressive in its outlines, strengthened and cemented by the bonds of fellowship, and 
the idealism of the movement. Majestic in its conception, it is nevertheless simple and 
direct in its appeal. I believe it so fully that I can truly say that I would rather have 
been its author than to have been the author of any other thing I can think of in the 
whole field of social theory and practice in my day and generation. 


Thus, it will be seen that Scouting objectives overlap nearly all the aims 
of the schools with respect to ethical character, participation, citizenship, 
the wise use of leisure, vocational efficiency, and the conservation of personal 
and public health. 

A nation-wide sampling of schools shows that Boy Scouts hold most of 
the major leadership positions, as follows: 


Football captains 71 per cen 
Business managers of school activities 75 “ “ 
Student Council presidents ma-, ' 
Editors of school publications —~ = 
Senior class presidents — 
Basket-ball captains ae ahs 


If Scouts are leaders in the school, it is reasonable to hope that they will 
also be leaders in local and national affairs down through the years. Scouting 
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Courtesy Boy Scouts of America 


is not the sole cause of this superior citizenship, but it is no doubt a con- 
tributing factor alongside the home, church and school. 

The schools have given generous help in promoting Scouting. Reports? 
from the principals of 536 elementary schools and 716 high schools indicate 
that 80 per cent of these schools are active in Scouting. They give Scouts, as 
such, a place on the programs of student assemblies. They make available to 
Scout Leaders the names of twelve-year-old boys and they encourage boys 
to enroll as Scouts. 

There are many ways in which the schools can help boys in Scouting. 
Principals and teachers may ask boys who are Scouts to invite other boys to 
join. Principals may ask Scouts to give specific services which utilize Scout 
training, such as: first aid, handling of crowds, traffic duty, accident pre- 
vention, messenger service, raising the flag, conducting class field trips, and 
special service in lunch rooms and school grounds. 

Principals can make school rooms and facilities available for Troop 
meetings, Scout rallies, Courts of Honor, and other Scout assemblies. 

School librarians can provide Merit Badge pamphlets and Boy Scout 
Handbooks for reference purposes, and can keep copies of Boys’ Life maga- 
zine for Boy Scouts on the reading table. 

School administrators can select men teachers who are Scout-trained. 

When school buildings are planned, suitable club rooms can be included 
to serve Scout units and other organized groups. These rooms should have a 


1See Scouting in the Schools, p. 70. Contributions to Education No. 631. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, 1934. 
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street entrance to save the expense of opening up the entire building for 
small group meetings. 

Parents and teachers can serve as merit badge counselors. 

Teachers and principals can dignify Scouting by making favorable refer- 
ence to Scout work in schoolrooms and assemblies. 

School newspapers can report the activities of Scouts in the school 
community. Merit badge projects can be completed in school shops. 

School Scouting cooperation is a two-way street. School officials cooperate 
with the schools by arranging Scout meetings to avoid conflict with school 
work. When emergencies arise requiring Scout relief work during school 
hours, the legal responsibility of school principals is recognized by Scout 
officials. 

Scout principals have reported that Scouting stimulates scholarship by 
reviewing scholarship records for Scout advancement, by developing life- 
work interests, through merit badge projects, and encouraging boys to ‘‘make 
good.” 

The principals report that Scouting stimulates school morale through 
leadership of Scouts in school activities, and the superior service of Scouts 
to students and faculty. 

Scouting works in the interest of the school by offering worthwhile leisure 
time activity and providing a needed outdoor program. It brings parents and 
school together and gives broad civic training, helps to adjust ‘“‘problem 
boys”’ and demonstrates good teaching methods. 

How to Organize a Scout Troop—Since Scouting is a program for boys, the 
natural tendency is to call the boys together to start a Scout Troop. This isa 
mistake. The first move is to find a good Troop Committee among the 
parents of the boys and to provide a suitable meeting room. The Troop Com- 
mittee selects a Scoutmaster of high integrity and clean living, and one or 
more assistants. 

It is well to begin with eight or ten boys, train thoroughly, and expand 
slowly. When these boys have completed their Tenderfoot tests the Troop 
can be registered. The Local Council will train the Troop Leaders and the 
Troop will grow as interest develops. 

Similar steps are essential in organizing Cub Packs for boys nine to 
twelve, Senior Scout Units for Explorer Scouts, Sea Scouts and Air Scouts 
among boys who are fifteen and older. 

Local Scout officials will cooperate with parent groups and school prin- 
cipals in organizing Scout units. ’Phone the local Scout office or the District 
Scout Commissioner and help will gladly be given. 

The Boy Scout Movement covers the nation and can work with the school 
administrators and Parent-Teacher Associations in all cities, counties, vil- 
lages, and open country. There is unlimited opportunity for helpful coopera- 
tion between the schools and the Boy Scouts of America. 





A full report of the Department meetings at Atlantic City in February will 
appear in our June issue. 


— 
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Girl Scouting and the Public Schools 


Idabelle S. DeBlois 
Director, Program Department, Girl Scouts of the U. S. A., New York, New York 


Girl Scouting provides a broad program of education for democratic 
living and the development of effective citizens. Its basic philosophy is a 
code that every girl in the movement chooses to accept and adhere to—the 
ideals of the Girl Scout Promise. These are the values for which the entire 
group stands. The wording of the Promise varies somewhat in different 
countries and in different languages, but the meaning is essentially the same. 
This is the promise made by girls in the United States: ‘‘On my honor, I will 
try: To do my duty to God and my country, To help other people at all 
times, To obey the Girl Scout Laws.’’ The Girl Scout motto, ‘“‘Be Prepared,” 
emphasizes the ideal of usefulness and active participation in the general 
welfare. A Girl Scout holds herself always in readiness where she is needed. 
The motto, promise, and laws, actively practiced, form a code that stands 
as the foundation of the eleven fields of interest, so that the girl gains not 
only in improved skills and knowledge, but also in a broader sense of social 
responsibility. It permeates the entire Girl Scout program; it influences the 
planning of projects and the methods of carrying them out. 

The movement realizes that to be effective it must operate as part of a 
larger community in cooperation with the home, church, the school and other 
social agencies. In what ways does Girl Scouting accomplish this? What does 
it contribute to the school, church, and home? How does it improve the 
community—local, national, and international? What does it do for society? 
Does it make it easier for people to get along together? In what ways does it 
make the world a better place to live in? And what learning does it provide 
agirl with, between the ages of 7 and 18, which is not already supplied by the 
school? 

The best answers to these questions lie not only in the basic philosophy 
of the organization, but in its ways of work. The organization believes that 
some of the basic needs of every person—for new friends, for security, and 
a sense of being needed—can best be met in groups and that the give and 


_ take of group life is particularly valuable in stimulating ideas and bringing 


out innate qualities of leadership and initiative. At the same time it believes 
that learning to work easily with others and to feel a part of different groups 
of people cannot begin too soon and that groups of this kind can be miniature 
democracies where girls begin to practice the essentials of democratic living. 
An even better answer, however, lies in the experiences of the girls themselves 
in the hour or two a week in which they meet together as a troop. 

When, as recently in Sheboygan, Wisconsin, at North and Central High 
Schools, Girl Scouts took over the task of inserting Christmas seals and let- 
ters in envelopes, and the work of addressing the letters was done by the 
typing classes of the school, a project was going forward that acquainted 
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each girl with the larger picture of serving humanity. Theirs was a practical 
service for the Sheboygan County Anti-Tuberculosis Association, but it was 
also a way of learning that individuals working together in ordinary ways 
help to make their society better. The schools and Scouting together helped 
to make this possible, and it is a type of experience provided daily by them 
in similar ways. 

More intensive projects are being carried out in almost every community, 
For more than a year, for instance, Girl Scouts in Newburgh, New York, 
at the suggestion of the United States Office of Education, enjoyed a coopera- 
tive project in homemaking, under the guidance of the Home Economics 
Department of the school and the Girl Scout Council. The excellent equip- 
ment of the junior high school was the setting for instruction and practice 
in various aspects of home improvement, child care, personal health, con- 
sumer problems, and so forth. Thus the school curriculum was extended 
beyond the usual limitations of a daily schedule, and the Girl Scout home- 
making program was enhanced. In addition, the link was strengthened 
between home and school, since much of the project centered on the kind of 
activity most important to the girl, a future homemaker. 

When Girl Scouts assist the schools in serving hot lunches, or in helping 
the kindergarten and first grade children to put on their wraps, they are 
not doing so as an unrelated service given a few minutes a day or week and 
then forgotten. They are carrying out a part of a larger program, begun in 
the troop. Homemaking, Child Care, or Health and Safety, may be the 
framework within which these services are given at school. When school 
officials and the Girl Scout leader have a clear understanding of each other's 
part, these projects are best performed and the individual Girl Scout is able 
to make a real contribution and to gain the experience and the fun of using 
her own judgment and of tasting responsibility. She rubs elbows, too, with 
youngsters in other groups who are also helping to carry out projects in the 
school. 

Many Girl Scout troops are sponsored by schools or Parent-Teacher 
Associations. This means not only assuring girls of space for their meetings 
but closer cooperation in adventures which will benefit the general school 
community. If Girl Scouts are working on the Literature Badge in which 
bookbinding is learned, it may mean that school library books are repaired. 
It may mean helping to plan the activities for a school picnic, or putting on 
a play or pageant for a PTA program. It may mean finding troop leadership 
among the parents or teachers. Or it may mean a day of vigorous fun when 
the girls clean and improve the space given them for their meeting room. 

Where there is duplication in effort by various groups in a community, 
it is a duplication of value based on the admitted importance of the experi- 
ence. School officials know only too well that repetition is learning-insurance, 
and if the experience is repeated with variations—as it must be by the 
different community groups—it is that much more certain of results. It 1s 
through these variations that Scouting frequently supplements the school 
work and makes its appeal to over one million girls. 


a 
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One of the unique contributions which Scouting has to offer girls is 
experience in the out-of-doors. Next to home, school is their most familiar 
world. But after that comes the world of nature and the out-of-doors, and 
many opportunities to learn to live in this world are made possible in 
Scouting. For some girls, camping is the be-all and end-all of Scouting. 
Everything they do out-of-doors—hiking, cooking over an open fire, pic- 
nicking, observing nature, or pitching a tent in the back yard at home—is a 
partial preparation for the great adventure of camping. It is the ideal oppor- 
tunity to learn to swim, to study nature, to sing around the campfire, to keep 
house in a tent or cabin, and to enjoy trees and skies and distances. It is the 
place, too, to make new friendships and a new kind of social adjustment. 
Above all, it is an experience in freedom and self-dependence, momentarily 
away from the protection and care of the family and familiar environment. 
Here they can test their skills in cooperative planning in a situation where 
it is really up to them to make good. 

In the schools for the handicapped, Girl Scouts find themselves partici- 
pating in a program similar to that of all Girl Scouts throughout the country. 
Here is an opportunity to broaden and extend the environment of those who 





Courtesy Girl Scouts of the U. S. A. 
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by force of circumstances may be limited in certain physical ways but who 
are eager and ready to share good times with other girls. 

It is the good fortune of the Girl Scout organization in this country to 
have been from the start a member of an international movement, The 
World Association of Girl Guides and Girl Scouts. The program has made 
direct contact among young girls of the world through camping, conferences, 
traveling, and correspondence. Neighborliness is not just a dream, for with 
vigor and conviction on the part of adults both in Scouting and in the schools, 
we find the movement growing and the program is already becoming estab- 
lished in all parts of the United States including Alaska, the newly mandated 
islands in the Pacific, and in the American military zones in Germany, 
Japan and Korea. 

But with a view to the future, we need to make Girl Scouting still more 
far-reaching. Here in our own country, opportunities for this kind of educa- 
tion should be given to all girls. Greater effort should be made to reach those 
areas where Girl Scouting has scarcely penetrated—society at each end of 
the social scale, the rural communities and remote communities where edu- 
cational opportunities are limited, and the pockets throughout the country 
where constructive youth programs are still considered fads and frills of 
education. To give children the greatest possible opportunity to learn how 
to become good citizens in a democracy, schools and youth agencies must 
work together in these areas. 

Just as Scouting provides for social group participation for each girl, so 
the organization itself has made its place as an integral part of the com- 
munity. The National Advisory Committee on Girl Scouting in the Public 
School is an example of this. The purpose of this committee is to give advice 
and assistance in policies and procedures affecting the sponsorship of troops 
in schools, to enlist the cooperation of school administrators and teachers, 
and to discuss programs of mutual interest and responsibility. On the local 
level the program committee of the local council is advised to keep in close 
touch with the public schools to see at what points the Girl Scout program 
can supplement and further what the schools are doing, and to seek advice 
from school administrators on the educational values of what they are doing 
in their Girl Scout program. In some cases the Girl Scout program can offer 
activities in areas which the schools are not now equipped to handle, such as 
camping, the out-of-doors, and nature. 

Girl Scouting has not grown in isolation, but as one of many youth- 
serving agencies. As such, it is a service and resource organization aiming to 
promote the general welfare in whatever ways are indicated by community 
needs. It does not take the place of other institutions, such as home, church, 
and school. It does much to integrate the results of all the factors that con- 
tribute to personality. This social structure and intra-community relation- 
ship is not merely a matter of expediency. It is a matter of principle and a 
way of improving the setting for social progress as well as individual growth. 
Scouting is a part and function of the community. Scouting exists by and 
for the community. 
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The Boys’ Club and the School 


David W. Armstrong 


Executive Director, Boys’ Clubs of America, New York, New York 


What is a Boys’ Club?—A Boys’ Club is a boy’s own place, open to every 
boy at a cost that even the poorest boy can afford; a place to which he may 
go during after-school and evening hours, or during any of his free time. It is 
a place where there are activities and interests for boys of all inclinations. 

A Boys’ Club is non-sectarian in membership, control and leadership. 
It receives its support from all the people of a community. 

Boys’ Clubs have buildings of their own, ranging from buildings altered 
for the purpose to those especially planned and constructed. Each building 
or Club quarters has facilities for recreation, physical training, reading, and 
vocational classes. Many have swimming pools, playgrounds, and summer 
camps. Boys’ Club buildings are located in the congested areas of the larger 
cities and are situated where they are accessible to all boys in small cities and 
towns. 

The members range in age from eight to twenty years, with boys under 
seventeen years predominating. They pay fees as low as 25 cents a year for 
the younger boys. There are no conditions or limitations of membership. 
All that is necessary is that the applicant be a boy. 

Boys’ Clubs have been in existence more than seventy-five years. There 
are 300 Boys’ Clubs throughout the country with over 275,000 boy members, 
all part of Boys’ Clubs of America. 

Fill the Free Time Needs of Boys—All boys find many of their activities 
and much of their companionship outside their homes. Very few homes have 
all the resources for meeting all the needs of boys. Every boy is also influ- 
enced by individuals and activities outside his home, his church, and his 
school. The good influence of any one or all of these can be destroyed by 
adverse influences during the boy’s free time. The extent to which boys must 
seek activity and companionship outside the home in their free time is 
dependent upon the adequacy of the home in space, in resources, and in 
harmonious relationships. 

Some boys need few interests and activities outside their homes or those 
provided by their parents; while others, with whom the Boys’ Club is 
especially concerned, need a great deal of activity to occupy their free time 
constructively. 

Few schools have facilities planned for a diversity of after-school and 
evening activities. They lack the staffs and funds for meeting the free time 
needs of boys. Community recreational departments can generally meet 
only a part of the needs of boys for year-round recreation. They do not meet 
other needs and they are not organized for guidance. The various youth 
serving organizations have an important part in meeting the needs of boys 
and girls and each has its own methods of organization and program. 

All these—the homes, churches, schools, and youth serving organizations 
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Planning an Airplane Model Courtesy Boys’ Clubs of America 
—have a part in meeting the needs of boys and girls. Talk of duplication of 
services is without foundation in fact when it is common knowledge that 
hundreds and often thousands of boys in every community are left to run the 
streets in their after-school and evening hours, and their individual needs 
are unmet. In some communities the field of the Boys’ Club is all the boys, 
because there are no other facilities for meeting the everyday needs of boys. 
Its special field, however, is that of boys from low income families, inade- 
quate homes, and poor neighborhood environment: 

How Boys’ Clubs Work with the Schools—A Boys’ Club is open every 
weekday during the free time hours of the boys. Boys of all inclinations are 
attracted by a varied program designed to meet the many differing needs 
that the boys as individuals represent. Thus the Boys’ Club with its con- 
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tinuous, everyday program is able to supplement and often to aid sub- 
stantially the school program. 

The majority of boys require recreational activities beyond those which 
can reasonably be expected of the schools, or of programs which are carried 
on once or twice a week. This is particularly true of boys from families whose 
resources are restricted to basic living expenses. The Boys’ Club does offer a 
wide variety of recreational activities in which a boy may participate any 
day under the guidance of skilled leaders. 

‘ Records of World War II are illustrative of the need for using every 
available facility for developing the physical fitness of boys. Physical and 
health training, medical examinations, and corrective service are vital 
concerns. In many communities periodic medical examinations of boys are 
inadequate or non-existent. Most Boys’ Clubs make periodic medical exami- 
nations and work with the schools and other community resources for cor- 
recting physical defects. Medical examinations are necessary for the protec- 
tion of boys before they engage in strenuous exercise, and Boys’ Clubs are 
careful to afford boys this greatly needed protection. Schools often are able 
to make use of the records of the physical conditions of the boys which have 
been kept by the Boys’ Clubs. At other times such records supplement those 
of the school. 

Many Boys’ Clubs also provide for dental examinations, the cleaning of 
teeth; and the need for dental treatment is brought to the attention of 
parents. 

Pre-vocational training and guidance in shops and classes are an impor- 
tant part of the program of a Boys’ Club. Such training not only provides 
constructive use of free time, but it also enables the boy to explore freely 
and informally the different avenues open to him for vocations and for life- 
time hobby interests. Few boys have opportunity for pre-vocational train- 
ing, and even fewer have opportunity for such training on an interest basis. 
In Boys’ Clubs they have the opportunity to develop skills, to try out apti- 
tudes, and to develop, under guidance, desires for special training. Interest 
in education is enhanced. Professional vocational guidance is made available 
to the boys. 

The disinterested school boy in most instances finds an interest or has 
several interests aroused by the activities in his own Club. Often his attitude 
toward his school work is vastly improved. In the Boys’ Club library, the 
boy often finds the only place where he can go to study or do his homework. 
The librarian is prepared to help him and in many cases works closely with 
teachers to make available material which will be of help to the boy in his 
school studies. The librarian familiarizes herself with the curriculum and is 
ready to assist the boy when he needs assistance. 

Many boys are attracted to a Boys’ Club by its general program who 
could not originally be attracted by a special interest group, or whose atti- 
tude toward school is negative. The Boys’ Club leaders are able to guide the 
boy toward special interests which he can develop within the Club and can 
carry over into school. Good group experience is provided in general activi- 
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ties as well as in classes, special interest groups, and group clubs. The leaders 
of a Boys’ Club have an unusual opportunity to develop individual skills 
and to discover the special needs of individual boys. 

The leaders in the Boys’ Club have great influence on the behavior and 
attitude of the boys, and the leadership and guidance are effective because 
they are continuous. The attitudes developed in the Boys’ Club are carried 
over into the school, just as the attitudes developed in the school are carried 
over into the Boys’ Club. This is especially true of attitudes toward educa- 
tion in general, toward school lessons, and respect for authority. 

Boys’ Club executives and leaders are specially trained to give informal, 
everyday guidance to boys, and schools throughout the country are more 
and more taking advantage of the opportunity to consult with these men. 

Recent evidences of the development of interest in education and schools 
have been the visits by Boys’ Club members to industries situated in their 
vicinity as well as those located at some distance. Invited by such industries 
as the American Car and Foundry Company, boys have had a chance to 
learn about the various industries at first hand. The schools have approved 
such educational tours, organized and conducted by the executives and 
leaders of Boys’ Clubs, and when members took the train trips provided by 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad through the president, Robert Young, 
the schools excused the boys from classes for the purpose. The trips were 
considered good education. 

In safety programs, community drives and national drives, Boys’ Clubs 
and the schools have cooperated for many years to great advantage. 

In the space of this short article, it is possible to indicate only a few of the 
many ways in which Boys’ Clubs have worked and will continue to work 
with the schools. Each community where there is a Boys’ Club can multiply 
the ways of working with the Club many times. 


Better Living—GFor All 





As a follow-up to the articles on Consumer Education in the February | 


issue of National Elementary Principal, our readers may be interested in 
learning more about the Project in Applied Economics, its publications and 
its Field Consultant Service. This project presents a functional, cooperative 
program to develop improved practices in all schools for the improvement of 
living through the school program. 

Of particular interest, we believe, is the list of study materials for ele- 
mentary grades, at prices ranging from 10 cents to $1.50."These booklets are 
now in use by a number of school systems in successful programs to improve 
living; they include reading, science, health, social studies, mathematics, 
home economics, and other fields. Additional materials need to be prepared; 
funds are available to publish accepted manuscripts. 

For a price list and further information regarding the Project, write to 
Dean, College of Education, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 
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Camp Fire Girls and the School 


Karla V. Parker 


National President, Camp Fire Girls, Inc., New York, New York 


Auxiliary agencies! Will they only add to the teacher’s burden and sub- 
tract from her energies; or will they augment her efforts to develop truly 
educated adults and increase her facilities for inspired teaching? This is a 
bluntly put question and is framed by a former teacher and leader of more 
than one group of elementary school age girls. It can be truly answered only 
after thoughtful consideration and possibly some honest soul-searching. 

Those of us who work seriously in Camp Fire feel that in our trust are 
the youth of the nation—the girls who will be the teachers, the educators of 
another generation. Time and again we have been told that world peace 
will be realized only through education and understanding. It behooves us, 
therefore, to help prepare our‘girls across the nation for the day when they 
will move out into the world as able teachers of truth, capable wives and 
mothers, in a democracy of high educational and cultural level. 

The cooperation between our organization and the schools has always 
been very close. We know that cooperation is a two-way proposition and that 
we can obtain the best results in reaching our joint objectives by clearly 
understanding the programs of both the school and Camp Fire. And we do 
have joint objectives. 

Camp Fire has found, throughout the years, that the school is a natural 
channel for organizing its groups. This is true because girls of the same age 
level are in the same class. They are already friends. When a Camp Fire 
group is formed from the class, the girls are acquainted with one another 
and generally eager to continue their schooltime friendship outside school 
hours. Thus it provides social and recreational experiences which supplement 
the teacher’s character-forming efforts. 

We have realized that the clearance on schedules of activities between 
the teacher and the Camp Fire leader is the first common objective of co- 
operation. It is indeed necessary for each to acquaint herself with the 
other’s program in order that activities for youth in the community may be 
dovetailed. 

Camp Fire leaders, when talking with the teacher, find many ways in 
which emphasis on school programs may be enriched by the Camp Fire 
program. This is invaluable in implementing school curricula in English, 
home and family living units, civics, geography and citizenship. Problems of 
personal adjustment, when discussed by the teacher and the leader, aid the 
shy or inhibited girl in taking her place in group activities. 

The amount of home work and outside activities of each child should be 
looked into before planning the program of the Camp Fire group, in order to 
be certain that the child is not being pushed into too many activities. 
There is much danger in overworking growing children. In some cases the 
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leader can plan more restful programs, and thus the child will be happily 
occupied without impairing her health. 

Fortunately this clearance of programs is prevalent in school-sponsored 
Camp Fire groups, and the most cordial relationships have developed be- 
tween local Camp Fire councils and the schools. A large percentage of groups 
are so sponsored. In many communities Parent-Teacher Associations have 
assumed sponsorship of the groups. When there is no such association, the 
school principal has become a sponsor. Administrative boards of local 
councils are always eager to seek school representation on their boards. 

The leadership necessary to carry out Camp Fire’s long-range program, 
supplementing the training of the home, the church and the school, is found 
in the majority of cases in the school or the home. The voluntary leaders of 
Camp Fire groups are, for the most part, mothers or teachers. This con- 
tributes toward a closer coordination of the home and the school. Mothers 
who are group leaders are more likely to understand the problems of the 
educators and to see more clearly what the home influence can be. Teachers, 
working with children in Camp Fire groups under more free and intimate 
conditions than are usually possible in the school, have an opportunity to 
increase their knowledge of personality development, which helps them to be 
more effective in their classroom work. 

Our organization is most eager to foster an even closer relationship with 
the schools. The greatest need of most youth-serving agencies in every com- 
munity is adult leadership. Many girls are eager to join Camp Fire but are 
unable to do so because of the lack of leaders. Women with a warm and 
understanding interest in young people and their problems are alert to the 
possibilities of influencing personality development through a recreational 
group program such as that of Camp Fire Girls. They can help immeasurably 
to provide this vital leadership by forming sponsoring committees to cooper- 
ate with Camp Fire Girls, and by encouraging individuals to volunteer as 
leaders. 

The Camp Fire program, with its great stress on the importance of home 
and family life—its backlog of educational support and prestige—can pio- 
neer in the new peace through education, by encouraging its members to 
seek out the challenge of a teaching career which will give them the oppor- 
tunity to make a contribution to the cause of world solidarity. 

Ignorance must give way to enlightenment; indulgence and selfishness 
must be overcome by generosity; intolerance must be replaced by under- 
standing, and irresponsibility must bow to dependability, if our joint objec- 
tives are to be fulfilled. 

Perhaps the best guarantee of our sincerity, whether we are teachers or 
Camp Fire leaders, will be our vigorous determination to'extend to the girl, 
who is the lovely symbol of the ongoing purpose of life, those opportunities 
for growth and development that will eventually prepare her for a useful 
enriched life as a citizen of the one world of tomorrow, and as the mother of 


its children. 
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How Auxiliary Agencies Work with 
Oak Ridge Schools 


G. B. Bond 
Principal, Linden School, Oak Ridge, Tennessee 


Public use of school buildings in Oak Ridge is perhaps greater than in 
any other city in the country of comparable size, the biggest single reason 
being its recency of construction. 

Community recreation is carried on in school buildings after school 
hours under the direction of a Recreation Department, which has no affilia- 
tion with the schools. The director of each school district reports to the school 
at three o’clock each afternoon, Monday through Friday, and remains until 
eleven o’clock in the evening. Generally the plan of participation is: 

3:00-4:00 p.m.: Low organized games for the younger children. 

4:00-5:00 p.m.: High and low organized games 

5:00-7:00 p.m.: Junior and intermediate groups 

7:00-11:00 p.m.: Adult groups 

Religious organizations of all denominations lead all other organizations 
in the use of school facilities. Several denominations hold services in the 
same school by using different rooms and wings of the building and also 
staggering the use of the assembly rooms. 

Various clubs and societies use the school facilities; activities range from 
symphonies to folk dancing. 

Reservations for the use of school facilities are made through the Super- 
intendent’s office. From September 1, 1946 through September 1, 1947 
school buildings were used by the public 16,156 times (see table). Other 
organizations which used the school buildings from one to six times include 
Radio Clubs, Film Societies, Little Theater, Children’s Band, etc. 


UsE oF SCHOOL BUILDING BY AUXILIARY AGENCIES 
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Junior Red Cross Service Program 
Edward A. Richards 


National Director, American Junior Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 


The American Junior Red Cross likes to work with elementary schools in 
ways that will be useful to teachers, that will arouse interest in service 
among the children, and that, through the enthusiasm on the part of both 
will lead to better social understanding of the world in which the pupils are 
growing up. The services done by the membership, and they are many, are 
only justified as part of the life of a school when they grow from and are 
attached to the subjects and skills which the pupils are learning. The 
American Junior Red Cross, in fact, began as the result of a demand on the 
part of the schools during World War I for a practical outlet for services 
which would reach beyond the limits of the school and the immediate com- 
munity. 

In the thirty years since its founding, the work of the membership has 
been marked by giving help to public authority, especially to the armed 
forces and to veterans; engaging in service programs and studies to promote 
international understanding; learning and practicing the principles of health 
and safety for the individual and his community; helping children to develop 
a sense of responsibility toward conserving material resources, such as food, 
to the end that people themselves will have a better chance for healthy life; 
and efforts to foster a spirit of voluntary service to assist in meeting needs 
and problems in the local community. It is hard to say which of these marks 
of the Junior Red Cross is the most important; certainly they are interre- 
lated. The emphasis given the local, or the national, or the international 
programs varies from school to school and from town to town, depending 
on the chief interests of teachers and pupils. The writer believes that the 
development of a desire to give voluntary aid to the community, whether 
the community is the village or the world, is the most important civic and 
educational outcome of the program. 

We would like principals and teachers to feel that service by children 
through the American Junior Red Cross is a resource on which they can 
always draw for giving added motivation to study. The services are obviously 
related to many of the objectives and subject matters in general education, 
such as geography, history, language, arithmetic, as well as sewing and other 
practical arts. We believe, therefore, that the program should be “considered 
as a whole by a teaching staff and that those portions of it should be chosen 
which fit in with the teaching plan of a term or a whole year. Of course, 
emergency needs and requests do occur; in general, however, programs should 
be approached, not on an emergency basis, but as well-thought-out adjuncts 


to a whole pattern of teaching and learning. This means that principals and 


teachers should insist to the Junior Red Cross leaders in chapters that they 
present the total program for consideration early in the school year or before 
school opens. 
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The subject of arithmetic mentioned above may come as a surprise, but 
there is good reason to include it as a subject to which service programs are 
related. The fact is that a great many services require the giving and spend- 
ing of at least some money as well as the contribution of time and skill. 
This is a fact which children should understand very early. They should be 
led to think about the social uses of money. Why voluntary giving is neces- 
sary, how it can best be done, how money can be wisely and economically 
spent, are only a few of the questions which should come up for discussion 
by children. The actual budget of service projects might well be the concern 
not only of social studies but of arithmetic classes. “Giving to the Red 
Cross,’ while it may be a good thing in itself, is not a true educational 
experience to a group or an individual unless it is accompanied by thought 
and study about how money given to any organization is related to the situa- 
tion in which the whole community finds itself and to responsibilities which 
citizens of a free society are expected to assume voluntarily. The Red Cross 
through the Junior Red Cross may well be used not as an ideal model, but 
as one example, to be observed and used at close range, of how modern social 
organizations work. The act of giving, then, should not be an isolated and 
unthoughtful act, but it should be studied in relation to social needs and the 
beneficent uses of money. The American Junior Red Cross does not favor 
giving which is casual or merely habitual; it does favor giving which is one 
part of a program of combined social service and social learning within the 
fabric of the curriculum. 

The fundamental aims and illustrations of many actual programs are 
constantly presented in a magazine for elementary schools called the 
American Junior Red Cross News, of which about 475,000 are distributed to 
enrolled elementary classrooms each month from October to May. (Begin- 
ning with January, 1948, the News also appears in a Spanish edition, prima- 
rily for the enrolled schools in Puerto Rico.) This magazine contains much 
that is interesting and of practical use to teachers and pupils and is widely 
used as a source of supplementary reading in such fields as health, community 
activity, and international studies of different kinds. Its ultimate value, 
however, rests on the way in which it has stood for a certain point of view 
ever since publication began in 1919. This point of view is made up of a 
combination of beliefs: a belief in humane service without respect to race, 
color, or creed; a conviction that children while still very young should 
begin to look with sympathy beyond the borders of their own country; a 
conclusion that involving one’s self in voluntary acts of good will toward the 
community is an essential part of education for life and of the learning 
process. It will be recognized that this editorial viewpoint is not so different 
from the objectives of the membership nor from those of the schools in which 
our members carry out their services and studies. 

To sum up, the American Junior Red Cross desires to mars with ele- 
mentary school principals and teachers in such a way that its various pro- 
grams can be used consciously as tools of teaching and of learning in guiding 
children toward enlightened social living. 
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Industrial Organizations and the Schools 
Frank Allen Smola 


Educational Director, The National Dairy Council, Chicago, Illinois 


Good or bad, the relationships which exist between community auxiliary 
agencies and the school constitute some -real challenges. These challenges 
are bilateral in the sense that, on the one hand, they confront the school— 
its philosophy and its personnel—and, on the other, the auxiliary agencies— 
their objectives and their leadership. 

Close and silent meshing of the gears of community life—made up of the 
many interactions of its forces, its institutions, etc.—requires an under- 
standing, first of all, of the rhythm of the community by the many key 
functionaries within the locality served by the school and auxiliary agencies. 
These agencies, once they are identified in a community, need to appreciate 
the fact that as community agencies they have community responsibilities. 
Their professionally trained directors are obligated to know the history, the 
philosophy, the materials and methods of each of the other important social 
institutions with whom they make contact. No administrator, whether of 
the school or some one of the other community groups, is absolved from this 
responsibility if a complete integrated community education program is 
accepted as the desirable goal in question. 

Industrial establishments of varying sizes and degrees of importance are 
found in most communities. Industrial philosophy, the results of industrial 
research, the need for knowledge about industry’s problems, permeate 
the fabric of all communities regardless of their physical composition. Indus- 
try is interested in the schools, not solely because it pays taxes to support 
schools, nor because it has products to sell, nor because children who are 
more open-minded than adults comprise the school population, but mainly 
because industry has a great fund of information, based upon research, 
which it believes is valuable to the future of the community if once under- 
stood and acted upon by the future leaders of the community. It can be said 
with a great deal of assurance that such is the motivation behind industry's 
interest in the schools. For one who now sees both sides of the picture, | 
realize that at times we industry leaders and school administrators fall 
short of realizing our objectives and fulfilling our mutual responsibilities. 
This failure is based upon misinformation and misunderstanding rather than 
upon any inherent weakness in the need for harnessing all the good in a 
community for the community’s own development. No better resource is 
available to schools and community agencies for education of each other in 
respective philosophies, materials, and methods than the ‘Consumer Educa- 
tion Study located at headquarters building of the National Education 
Association. 

Each professional director of each auxiliary agency in a community caf 
serve best and work best with the schools if he or she makes an intensive 
study of the objectives and the mechanics of the present-day school. This 
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community leader needs to be accepted by as well as helped by the school 
administrator. In coming to know each other, the director of an auxiliary 
agency will, by the very nature of his contacts with the school personnel, 
acquaint it with the underlying philosophy, materials if any, and program of 
the agency he or she represents. To work best with schools, the director of 
an agency will learn the need of simplifying rather than complicating the 
curricula of schools by finding those stages in child development and those 
areas of experience and subject matter which the resources of his agency 
can best supplement and implement. This agency leader will learn that 
already there are too many parallel programs functioning in a community 
and that there probably is no need to attempt to superimpose another one, 
especially if the general over-all objectives of his agency are already being 
met. 

For widespread and permanent acceptability of his program, the leader of 
acommunity agency will help the school administrator and teachers to view 
the agency as a reliable community resource—one to be drawn upon for the 
specific assistance it is equipped to render—rather than one to be resisted 
or even declined because of misplaced and misused emphases on its part. An 
auxiliary agency gains the respect of educators in a community by establish- 
ing itself and by being valued as a community resource. The materials, 
special services, technical advice, etc., of any community agency are not only 
valuable but are essential to community growth and welfare. As long as the 
spirit of service, guided by the hand of truth and objectively presented, 
motivates and directs the program of an auxiliary agency, no school need 
deprive itself of such resources. Furthermore, no school staff member need 
hesitate to incorporate into a curriculum the wealth of interesting, impor- 
tant, recent, and truthful data available through many agencies cooperating 
with schools. 

The responsibility for providing such authenticity in supplementary 
teaching materials and through supplementary teaching methods rests with 
the industry, or other organization, offering these teaching aids. Criteria for 
acceptable materials have been arrived at, to guide educators and industry 
alike. They are very clear and very reasonable, and the responsibility for 
being thoroughly conversant with them rests upon the shoulders of those of 
us who are involved in the production and use of supplementary teaching 
materials. Leaders need to think out loud together more often and in terms 
of similar, if not identical, purposes which they are attempting to fill. If the 
function of the school is ‘‘to make the community a better place in which to 
live and a better place in which to make a living,” there is no reason why all 
materials—textbook, reference, supplementary, printed or visual—cannot 
be used provided they meet the criteria for all good materials. 

At this point a very real distinction needs to be made between product 
information and brand information. The best informed, most progressive, 
most community-minded leaders in industry know already the very impor- 
tant difference between the two types of information. To children, however, 
as they read, study, and become actively involved in projecting some concept 
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called X, all materials clarifying and explaining X, regardless of size, format, 
or origin, are vital to total learning—assuming all the time that the basic 
criteria have been met. 

In the case of the National Dairy Council and its many affiliated Dairy 
Council units, serving in more than fifty centers of population in the United 
States, we are guided by the philosophy and principles of good community 
education, as we know them. As a health and nutrition education and re- 
search agency for the dairy industry of this country, we function in the 
interests of making available informative data on milk and dairy products, 
All such information is founded on research—projects which the National 
Dairy Council directs but which are carried on in the research laboratories 
of a number of the leading universities of the country. 

Instead of our school materials being developed for schools by the 
National Dairy Council, the reverse is really the case. All such materials 
are developed for us by school experts, and their guidance flows out of 
volumes of suggestions from fellow educators throughout the United States; 
all helps and suggestions are channeled through and screened by committees 
which function exactly as does any curriculum committee. 

Such materials are made available to many committees in America 
through a local community resource, popularly known as “The Dairy 
Council.”’ It is staffed with personnel trained especially in the fields of 
nutrition and home economics. This resource is a round-the-clock, day-in- 
and-day-out community facet, governed and financed by the dairy industry. 

Each Dairy Council unit is charged with the moral responsibility of 
making its resources known to the school, and of cooperating to the extent 
that the school so invites. The Dairy Council is charged with doing its part 
in assisting the school with its health and nutrition education program. 
We know that it is the responsibility of the school to determine the form and 
organization of the program; it is the responsibility of the affiliated Dairy 
Council unit to learn the form and organization in order to cooperate and 
serve more effectively and satisfactorily. 

There is no disagreement about the need and value of learning how to 
live more healthfully. To all of us engaged in making the community a better 
place in which to live, the problem of community health rates high on the 
docket for solution. For thirty years the National Dairy Council and its 
affiliated units have been working toward such ends. Never would we have 
traveled so far and so long if the educators of America, chiefly of our ele- 
mentary schools, had not cooperated with us. 

The job for all agencies wishing to work more closely with the schools 
is to learn where they can work more closely. The answer to how will come 
from the school administrator and teacher, once both understand the objec- 
tives of the cooperating auxiliary agency. Conversely, it seems true that 
the responsibility for a completely successful community-wide education 
program requires that the full contribution of all community resources be 
understood and harnessed by the school administrator. The end result is 
for good and it stems from good community relations. 
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A Local County and City Health Department 
Helps Achieve Health Objectives 


Bess Rogers Clement 
Principal, Eliza Clark School, Clarksdale, Mississippi 


The status of our health education program over the past seven years 
might have presented a picture of diminishing returns had not our city, 
state, and county officials worked and planned with our superintendent of 
schools and board of education to coordinate the work of school, community, 
and state for the purpose of providing the best possible health program. 
The outcome of this united front is a joint city and county health unit 
staffed and equipped to do a major job in promoting conditions essential to 
the good health of a population which has increased rapidly from 15,000 
to 18,000. 

War years were hard years—particularly hard on children of elementary 
school age. The majority of the doctors left on the home front were senior 
members of the profession who were forced to work on a basis of strict con- 
servation of energy. Only hospitalized or clinical cases were sure of rapid 
medical care. In the face of such hazards mothers were dependent upon the 
schools for educational guidance which would work toward the prevention of 
illnesses and communicable diseases, malnutrition, and poor health. As 
never before, the parent sought guidance; and cooperation between parent, 
school, and health department grew. 

Within this framework of events, our health program was shaped. Oppor- 
tunities for health aid from the joint county and city health department 
were surveyed by the city superintendent of schools, the local physicians, 
the physical education director, and the director of the county and city health 
unit. 

A steering committee composed of representatives from the schools and 
the health unit worked out the following program of activities which has 
been in force for several years in the Clarksdale city schools: 


Activity Frequency Administered by Administered to 

1. Physical Annually Director of health unit, Pupils whose physical 

examination health unit staff, and or emotional status in- 
teachers dicate need 

2. Physical Every third year Same as above Every child 
examination 

3. Smallpox and Upon entrance to Family physician or Every child 
diphtheria Clarksdale system director of health unit : 


immunizations unless child pre- (latter service is a free 
sents prior vacci- one) 
. nation certificates 


4. Dental Annually Family dentist or Every child 
examination dental hygienist 
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Activity Frequency Administered by Administered to 
5. Follow-upwork Annually; oftener Visiting nurse from Every child who fails 


on remedial if need arises health unit; teachers to have corrections 
program and may also make calls made in reasonable 
dental program time after defects are 
discovered and parents 
notified 
6. Pre-school Annually, prefer- Health unit staff, local Children who will enter 
clinic ably in May doctors, parents, kin- school in September 
dergarten teacher and following May clinic 
assistant 
7. Guidance Twice each year, Health educator from Mothers of children 
program immediately fol- health unit who have been exam- 
lowing children’s ined 


physical exams and 
pre-school clinic 


8. Financing When needed Visiting nurse from Children whose case 
program for health unit history reveals need 
indigents 

9. Guidance Once a year Visiting nurse from Mothers in homes 
program in health unit where nurse found defi- 
home care nite hazards to child 


growth and develop- 
ment (principal of 
school will attend as 
many of these meetings 
as possible). Meetings 
scheduled to be held at 
health unit offices 


10. Summer Each summer Visiting nurse from Children whose defects 
Round-up health unit as revealed by pre- 
school examination 
have not been cor- 
rected 


The elementary school principal is a vital cog in the machinery which 
assures the success or failure of this health program. A great many people 
must work on schedule; records must be kept and made available at all 
times; housing must be provided for outside workers to be comfortably and 
conveniently situated; time must be provided when staff members from the 
health unit may confer with the principal; the principal needs to provide 
faculty meeting hours for discussions on the program—various plans to 
improve and expand it. Parents, too, claim much of the principal’s time 
discussing visits made by the nurse. But the wise principal realizes that good 
health is a fundamental to all favorable growth, so he or she will not only 
work for the success of the program but will inspire the teachers to seek first 
radiant health for every child, believing that once this goal is reached other 
development will be more normal, more pleasurable, and more permanent. 





For information on the 1948 NEA Institute of Organization Leadership 
next July, write to Editor, NEA Journal, 1201 16th St., Washington 6, D. é 
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Utilizing Community Resources in Education 


of Mentally Handicapped Children 


G. D. Stevens 


Division of Exceptional Education, State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Educators have become increasingly aware of their responsibility for con- 
cern over those factors outside of the school which interfere with successful 
school adjustment. The war years emphasized a growing movement on the 
part of school authorities for directly attacking those conditions which pre- 
vented or retarded learning. Classroom teachers, principals, attendance 
officers, visiting teachers, and school social workers have been actively 
engaged in combating those factors outside the school which have resulted 
in poor learning, inadequate adjustment to the school, and ultimate delin- 
quency. In spite of this increasing concern on the part of school personnel, 
there is an immense task ahead. The post-war years have been fraught with 
difficulties that strike at the very foundations of the home and the family, 
creating tensions and insecurity in young children. 

While the primary function of the school is to educate young children, 
it must also accept part of the responsibility for these problems. Although 
the school is limited in terms of time and personnel, there is an important 
function which must be performed by the school if it is to be a realistic and 
vital social force in the community. 

It is the purpose of this discussion to show how the school can partici- 
pate aggressively in the total program in the fight against the pressures on 
the child from the community. The school is the logical point of launching 
the attack on problems in the home and in the community, by reason of it 
being a point of concentration of children. Teachers are in an excellent posi- 
tion to recognize very early the signposts of maladjustment. 

It would appear that the responsibility of the school is threefold: first, all 
school personnel must be on the alert to recognize, at the earliest possible 
moment, evidences of pressures from the community and the home; second, 
the school must know when the problems which relate to the child’s failure 
to learn require services of resources outside the school; third, the school 
must be informed as to the nature of available community resources so that 
prompt referral is made to the proper agency. If the school can perform 
these three functions, we can be assured that most children whose problems 
arise in the out-of-school environment will be adequately handled. 

Problems of School Maladjustment—Signs of school maladjustment may 
reflect a problem of considerable seriousness. It is therefore the duty of the 
teacher to determine what factors may be producing undesirable patterns of 
behavior, or failure to learn to read or to spell. The wide variety of problems 
and the multiplicity of causes are sufficiently well known to make additional 
discussion unnecessary. 
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The role of economic insecurity and related problems, while commonly 
associated with periods of economic depression, are still of considerable 
importance. Marital disharmony has a devastating effect on the emotional 
stability of the child and his capacity for effective social relationships, 
Their effects on learning are well known to every teacher. Problems relating 
to the physical welfare of the child are of prime importance. In spite of the 
high incomes of recent years, children are victims of inadequate home man- 
agement and neglect. The demands made upon women in the war industries 
have greatly decreased, but many mothers have continued to work. Unem- 
ployment due to the shifting over to peacetime pursuits has created some 
problems. The case records of family welfare agencies are mute testimony of 
the significance of these problems and their effects on children. 

The Limitations of the School in the Field of Family Services—Teachers 
are now trained in child psychology and child welfare and are able to detect 
serious school maladjustment in its early stages. While the teacher accepts 
the responsibilities associated with these problems, there are certain limita- 
tions inherent in the school by reason of the role of the school and the 
nature of school organization. 

As pointed out above, the major role of the school is to educate. This 
limits the function of the school when problems arise in the community 
environment that tend to interfere with learning. In addition to the limita- 
tions placed upon the school by reason of its basic function, there are 
certain limitations that relate to the training of its personnel and the time 
for effective social work. 

In the absence of school social workers, the large share of the responsi- 
bility for detection and referral of problems to the proper resource in the 
community will fall upon the teacher. In many communities the actual case 
work will fall to the teacher or principal. There are rather specific disad- 
vantages to this. 

First, the teacher is ill-equipped by the very nature of her training and 
experience to do effective case work. Inappropriate or incorrect techniques 
of family service may actually result in creating problems. Poor case work 
is often worse than none. Initial visits to the home must be handled with 
skill, otherwise their purpose may be lost. Often the family requires special 
services. Food, clothing, housing and medical service may be needed. Relief 
and assistance from agencies with the resources for this type of help will have 
to be called in. Therefore the school is at once a referral agency rather than 
an agency whose purpose it would be to provide therapeutic services. 

If the teacher attempts to establish and maintain active contacts with 
the family, it will necessarily have to be done after regular school hours. 
Most teachers are so fatigued at the end of a long day in a room with active 
children that she will find it difficult to be effective in her relationships with 
the family. Visits to the home will have to be made when children are in the 
home. Such visits are rendered difficult when the child is present. There 's 
sufficient evidence that the teacher can, at best, provide inadequate service. 
The school, therefore, must turn to other facilities in the community. 
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Using Community Resources—The successful and effective use of those 
resources in the community which supplement and augment the school in the 
solution of problems in the child’s larger environment depend on careful 
planning. 

The first step in planning for maximum use of social agencies is to survey 
the available resources. The school should know what facilities are available 
in the community and should have a clear understanding of the nature of the 
services of each agency. The principal should first of all familiarize himself 
with the coordinating agency which serves the community. Such organiza- 
tions as the Council of Social Agencies or similar group will be one source of 
information. The principal might well profit by becoming an active partici- 
pant in the broad community planning which is often sponsored by such 
groups. Social service directories are sometimes available in the larger 
communities; these list the various agencies and describe their services. If a 
community does not have such a directory, the agencies will be listed in the 
classified section of the telephone directory. The principal might become 
personally acquainted with the heads of the various agencies. Discuss with 
them the problems of the school and the needs for their services. These 
agencies will be ready and willing to serve the schools as part of their total 
service to the community. 

The second step is to plan a procedure of prompt and efficient referral. 
For example, if the teacher learns that some child shows signs of serious 
learning difficulties, the mother should be invited to a conference with the 
teacher and the principal. In discussing the matter, the principal may 
learn that there is a need for services which the school cannot provide. At 
this point it will be desirable or necessary to make a referral to some agency 
that can provide the kind of assistance that will result in early removal of 
the problem. It may be necessary to point out to the family the need for 
seeking assistance from a family service agency. In some instances the family 
may have been known to the agency. If not, the family may be given some 
help in finding the appropriate agency, and arrangements can be made for 
an early interview. 

Whenever possible, use the Social Service Exchange if there is one in 
your community. This Exchange is a confidential directory which will give 
information to those agencies that are recognized service agencies. If a 
family is already registered, the school need only ask the last registered 
agency for advice as to how to proceed. This usually sets the machinery in 
motion and at this point the school works cooperatively with the social 
worker assigned to the family. 

The Plan in Operation—The following illustration shows how the services 
of a family welfare agency were utilized in solving an individual problem: 


A boy of twelve years (whom we shall call Albert) was attending a schcol for 
mentally handicapped children. Albert was the oldest of ten children and lived with his 
family in a four-room flat in a poor section of the community. The teacher reported 
that Albert often fell asleep in the schoolroom, and seemed pale and listless. She was of 
the opinion that the child was not getting proper food and rest. 


ee 
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The parents were invited to come to the school. When they did not come, the 
teacher arranged a visit to the home. Here she found conditions extremely inadequate. 
Children were sleeping four in a bed. Meals were of a very low order in terms of meeting 
the nutritional requirements of growing children. The youngest children showed signs 
of considerable neglect. 

The Social Service Exchange revealed that the family had been known to most of 
the family service agencies in the community and had recently been serviced by the 
public welfare agency. This agency was called and a conference was held with the case 
worker, the teacher and the principal. The worker reported that the father had taken 
to drinking and was often unemployed. The mother was thought to be mentally handi- 
capped and not capable of managing a family of ten children. 

The agency arranged at once for a complete physical examination of Albert at a 
local clinic. Food, clothing and furniture were procured for the family. Housekeeping 
supervision was provided. Two very young children were temporarily placed in foster 
homes by order of the court to relieve the mother of the burden of caring for so many 
children, and to reduce the overcrowding in the small home. 

After six months Albert, who was given medication and supplementary feeding at 
school under the supervision of the clinic, showed signs of considerable improvement. 
The mother was being trained in home management by daily visits of the housekeeper. 
At the end of a year, most of the children were in good physical health and getting along 
in special schools or classes. The father was showing fewer signs of tempering his dis- 
couragment with drinking, and remained employed for longer periods. In general, the 
family situation was much improved, and the resultant changes in Albert reflected this 


improvement. 


Thus we see that the school has a major role to play as one of the agencies 
in the community vitally concerned about problems of child welfare. There 
are in most communities excellent resources ready and able to provide a high 
type of service to the family, which will in turn reduce the potency of those 
factors that tend to interfere with school adjustment. 





Using Your Community Resources 


The Association for Childhood Education, 1201 16th Street, Washington 6, 
D. C., has prepared for sale a mimeographed bulletin listing some of the im- 
portant national agencies concerned with child welfare and describing briefly 
the services they offer. This information seems appropriate in connection with 
our articles on auxiliary agencies and the school. 


% 
A Correction 


In our December issue featuring school lunch programs, the article entitled 
“Food for Thought” gave our editorial staff food for thought indeed when we 
discovered that the author, Miriam L. Shupp, had been credited as principal 
of Harrison School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Miss Marjorie Walters has been 
principal of Harrison School for many years, and it was at her suggestion that 
Miss Shupp, one of her teachers, wrote the article describing the lunch program 
at Harrison. We offer our sincere apologies both to Miss Walters and to Miss 
Shupp for this error. 
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Your P.T.A.—An Asset or a Liability? 


Helene Pelzel 


Principal, Fairmount Elementary School, Wichita, Kansas 
Pp 3 












































The place was summer school, the class was a seminar in Administration, 
the teacher was late. Seated at a long table, a group of elementary school 
principals discussed their various problems. 

“What do you think of P.T.A.’s?” asked Mr. Smith, provocatively, of 
the group in general. Groans and laughter from several members greeted his 
question. 

“I wish I didn’t have any,’”’ answered Mr. Brown, belligerently, ‘‘coming 
over to school all hours of the day, telling me how to run things.” 

“Yes, and squabbling among themselves until I hardly know what to do 
with them sometimes,’’ complained Miss Black. 

“Nobody in my district is much interested,” admitted Miss Jones. ‘Our 
meetings are so poorly attended, I’m almost ready to suggest that we disband 
the organization.”’ 

Miss Miller leaned forward, her brown eyes flashing, a serious set to her 
usually smiling mouth. 

“T think P.T.A. can be a wonderful help to a school,” she said spiritedly. 
“IT don’t know what we’d do without ours. I’m ready to defend them against 
all accusations.” 

‘“Whew!’’ Mr. Smith whistled softly. ‘I didn’t intend to start an argu- 
ment.”’ 

“Tt isn’t an argument,” said Miss Miller, laughing at her own outburst. 
“But I’ve heard P.T.A.’s lambasted by school people and by parents, and I 
think it’s time we examined the facts.”’ 

“That would be a good topic for today’s discussion,” said Mr. Wright, 
the teacher. He had arrived, unseen by Miss Miller, in time to hear her 
remarks. ‘‘Let’s hear your defense right now.”’ 

Miss Miller looked down at her notebook, momentarily embarrassed; 
then her chin came up and she met the challenge with a smile of determina- 
tion. 

“My most valid answer is my own experience,” she said. I’ll just give 
you that and you’ll see why I think P.T.A. can be a wonderful help to a 
school. 

“Last year I went to School A as principal. It is an elementary school of 
about 325 pupils from kindergarten through grade six. The P.T.A. was well 
organized before I arrived. They had established a good library—a project 
which had absorbed most of their efforts for several years. The annual allow- 
ence for the library had been about three hundred dollars. The library chair- 
man and her assistant came to school about one afternoon a week and 
mended books, made out cards for new books, pasted in book pockets and 
date slips, kept accession records, and assisted me in making out orders for 
books to be purchased. 
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‘Since the library was so well started, I felt the next need of School A 
was in the visual aids field, so I asked a salesman of opaque projectors to 
give us a demonstration of his machine. The teachers and about a dozen of 
the P.T.A. Board attended the demonstration. When the teachers decided 
that the machine would be helpful in the classroom, the P.T.A. bought it 
without delay. The only screen in the building was a piece of canvas, so they 
bought two large beaded screens, one for the auditorium and one for a room 
which we equipped as a projection room.”’ 

Miss Miller paused for breath. 

“Where did all that money come from?” asked Mr. Smith. 

“Oh, every fall they hold a carnival and make practically all their budget 
needs, in one big activity. The carnival is a community project, held in lieu 
of Hallowe’en pranks, and anticipated by the whole district. The women 
meet during the summer and sew for the bazaar, held at the carnival. 
Summers are hot in my town, so it really takes fortitude to carry on with 
that. 

“But the library and visual aids aren’t the only help they gave us. Each 
Tuesday a mother came to the building and walked with the younger pupils 
to the church where their week-day Bible school classes were held. This 
largely eliminated difficulties among the children en route and assured them 
safe crossing of busy streets. 

“When our school collected clothing for an orphanage in Holland, the 
women of our P.T.A. came to school and helped the teachers sort and pack 
the clothing—more than sixty boxes of it—and paid part of the postage, as 
our school fund for that purpose was exhausted. 

“In recognition of the services of the patrol boys and the work of sixth 
grade girls in the library, the P.T.A. entertained the boys at a show and 
gave the girls gifts. The teachers were guests at a lovely Christmas dinner 
party and they also received gifts. Early in the fall, each teacher had been 
given ten dollars to spend for something she wished for her classroom. 

“The Finance Committee helped with the paper drives, which were 
another source of income for the treasury. 

“‘When we wished to take pupils to the art museum and the city library, 
the P.T.A. furnished cars and helped chaperone. 

““A committee from the Board attended a meeting of the City Traffic 
Commission and petitioned for a traffic light at our school corner. 

“The publicity chairman was always ready to print notices or bulletins 
for the school as well as for the P.T.A. 

“In the spring the P.T.A. served an all-school picnic, at cost. That took 
a lot of work and planning, in view of the shortages existing then, but how 
the children did enjoy it! 

“They helped in other ways too, but these facts should show you why I'm 
strong for P.T.A. I’ve always found them ready to help, if they know what 
the school needs.” ; 

“That is the keynote of the whole situation, I believe,’’ said Mr. Wright. 
“Since I didn’t hear the opinions of the other class members, | feel free to 
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speak. All P.T.A.’s may not have the means nor the opportunities to serve 
their schools as the P.T.A. of School A has done, but if your school has needs 
that could be met by P.T.A. and the help isn’t forthcoming, perhaps you are 
at fault. Most parents are willing, even eager, to help with their child’s 
school problems, but they need intelligent direction and help in planning. 

‘“‘Any group of parents sufficiently interested to want to do something 
for the school will find something to do. If it is not the most desirable activ- 
ity, perhaps it is because they received no direction from principal or teach- 
ers. A principal who looks at his school objectively, has a goal in view, sees 
the needs to be met on the way to achieving that goal, and presents those 
needs clearly to his P.T.A. will usually win their wholehearted support. 

“Parents have a right to look to principals and teachers for guidance and 
suggestions for their P.T.A. activities and when they find intelligent, inter- 
ested leadership, their cooperation is almost sure to follow. 

“Tf your P.T.A. isn’t helpful to your school, may I suggest that you exam- 
ine the leadership you have given them? Perhaps that’s where improvement 
should begin.” 





Editor for 1951 Yearbook 


President Eugene H. Herrington has chosen 
Roy E. Learned, Principal of Washington School, 
Sacramento, California, to be the new member of 
the Editorial Committee of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals. Mr. Learned will 
assist in the preparation of the 1949 and 1950 
Yearbooks and will be chairman of the Commit- 
tee for the 1951 Yearbook. 

Mr. Learned received his Bachelor of Arts 
degree from the College of the Pacific and his 
Master of Arts degree from Stanford University. 
After serving as district superintendent of rural 
secondary schools for ten years, he became prin- 
cipal of Washington School in 1929. 

Mr. Learned has been a frequent contributor 
to educational magazines and to earlier yearbooks of this Department. In 
1943 he served as chairman of the Yearbook Committee of the California 
Elementary Principals Association. Currently he is chairman of the Middle 
Grade Reading Committee of the Sacramento City Schools, member of 
Xi chapter, Phi Delta Kappa, member of the California State Curriculum 
Commission, and Consultant on Problems of Elementary School Reading. 

The Yearbooks of the Department of Elementary School Principals are 
prepared with the assistance of the NEA Research Division. Dr. Frank 
Hubbard, Director of the Division, is giving editorial counsel to the Com- 
mittee for the 1948 Yearbook and Dr. Clayton D. Hutchins, Assistant 
Director, is helping with the 1949 and 1950 Yearbooks. 





Roy E. Learned 
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Auxiliary Agenctes and the School— 
An Admontition 


M. P. Gray 


Principal, Woodrow Wilson School, Birmingham, Alabama 


The American people have a tendency to do things in a big way. They 
believe in making their project the biggest, the highest, and the longest. 
Such ambitiousness has its value. This zeal, however, may sometimes lead 
them to do foolish things. Progress is not necessarily synonymous with 
superlative aims. A project may have merit, but seldom does it have ail the 
merit. Many a farmer, for example, has become so enthusiastic about one 
crop or one product of his farm that he ‘‘goes hog-wild”’ and fails to keep a 
proper balance that makes his entire farm prosperous. 

This tendency to over-stress a certain point has often been a failing of 
educators. Somebody discovers that a teaching technique has a degree of 
merit. Presto! a school of thought is formed that boosts the new idea out of 
all proportion to its value and, most unfortunately, to the neglect of many 
other techniques that have much more time-proved value. 

There is a chance that any discussion of the relation between auxiliary 
agencies and the school may cause some well-meaning educators to accept 
the idea with too much enthusiasm, not stopping to evaluate its ultimate 
effect. Any importance given to these agencies that takes time and energy 
of the teachers and principal away from more essential functions of the 
school will mean a severe loss to the total educational effort of the school. 

The Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Junior Red Cross, Camp Fire Girls, and 
similar organizations can be useful in the school’s program, but they can 
never be more than what we have called them—auxiliary. Any attempt to 
play up their importance beyond aiding in the school program will, in all 
probability, take time and energy from those activities upon which the 
school program depends. For example, suppose some principal becomes 
thoroughly ‘‘sold’’ on these agencies and decides to sponsor one or a half- 
dozen Boy Scout groups (and/or Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, etc.) in his 
school population. He reasons that if Scouting makes for stronger manhood 
and womanhood, why not see that every boy and girl receives that training 
in the school? 

We do not wish to minimize the values that will come to his boys and 
girls from these activities; but we do want to point out that before this 
enthusiastic principal realizes it he will be immersed in activities that will 
require half of his daytime hours and all of his evening hours. His school 
building will be all but taken over by Scout meetings, and only about one 
time out of ten will he be able to find a responsible community leader who 
will see to it that the buildings are cared for. He will have to be there himself. 
Neither will these groups run unpromoted; he will have to do much of the 
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promoting. Furthermore, his pupils will possibly neglect academic school 
work in favor of the many projects that Scout groups require and sponsor. 

Yes, this view may be an extreme one—that is what I intended it to be. 
But it is what may be expected to happen if the principal gets ‘‘steamed up” 
on Scouting. 

Valuable as Scouting activities are to boys and girls, schools are in 
existence to accomplish something that Scouting cannot do. No attempt will 
be made—to avoid argument—to state just what the school is supposed to 
do; this briefing may be left to the seasoned judgment of each principal. 
Whatever it is, there is no doubt that a school can do the job better than a 
Scout group can. 

In Woodrow Wilson School we try to see to it that the ‘‘regular’’ activities 
of the school have first place; auxiliary activities come second. Any talent 
or scholarship I may have is used to further the classroom work and to 
make plans for the more orderly operation of the school as a whole. 

We have a Junior Red Cross chapter in the school; there are three or four 
Boy Scout and Cub Scout groups in the immediate community to which 
boys in the school belong. The Scout membership is not wholly of Woodrow 
Wilson boys; it is interlinked with neighboring schools. 

The Junior Red Cross group does many worthwhile jobs in the school. 
The members supervise “‘drives’’ among the student body for clothing and 
food for needy families; often make announcements on matters of health in 
the school; present programs of their work in assembly; keep in touch with 
the city headquarters of the Junior Red Cross, and do any other job in their 
field that may need doing. 

The Boy Scout groups are not so closely connected with the school. We 
do not consider that the school is running these groups. Our aim is to give the 
members an opportunity to serve, rather than to urge them to serve. For 
example, the Scouts get certain credits if they serve on the traffic patrol. We 
welcome their service there. Often they want to give programs to display 
their artcraft and their talents; we are glad to have them do so. On many 
occasions also we have found that we can make capital of the Scout laws as a 
challenge to bring out the best in a pupil’s conduct. 

There is one special value to the school in these auxiliary agencies: the 
tie-up with the home and with an ‘‘outside”’ organization. Many parents will 
support the school more strongly if the school shows an interest in any 
“outside”’ activity of the child. A recognition in school assembly of a merit 
badge that a boy or girl has earned will usually win over the most disinter- 
ested parent. Likewise, it is encouraging to. pupils to feel that something 
they are doing on the outside is recognized in their school. Such recognition 
tends to break down the idea that school is something apart from their life 
or from the community. 

Such a use as this brings to the pupils much of the good to be derived from 
the auxiliary agencies while at the same time it does not detract from the 
major work of the school. We must not forget that this major work of the 
school is concerned with passing on to children the training that will enable 
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them to utilize the advantages of civilization and, by the grace of God, to 
push civilization forward a little further. To gain this training the pupils 
must, of necessity, do a great deal of learning—mathematics, the uses of 
language, history (for judgment and perspective), achievements of science, 
the finer arts with their sweetening and cultural influence, the best of literary 
and philosophical thinking. 

The school will have done a great job if it enables the children to learn 
these things. There is really so much to learn that the school cannot teach 
all of it; parents, the church, the theater, social life, the radio, current reading 
matter, and our “auxiliary agencies’ must do their part. It is shortsighted 
for teachers to act as if these other teaching factors do not exist. 

The specific instances in which these agencies can best be used by the 
school must be worked out by the principal and his teachers. It will also be 
up to the principal and his teachers to see to it that each agency is kept in its 
proper perspective in relation to the school. 





Dues to be Increased in September 


An amendment to the Bylaws of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals to raise the regular membership dues from $3 to $5 a year and the 
life membership fee from $50 to $100 was proposed at the Cincinnati meeting 
last July to be voted upon in July 1948, to become effective September 1, 1948. 

The Department has put off the matter of increasing dues from year to 
year in the hope that more favorable conditions after the war would make the 
increase unnecessary. The enormous rise in operating costs has now reached 
the point where further postponement is impossible. We believe our members 
understand the situation and will agree that we have maintained our high 
standard of service during this period of financial stress. On our part, we wish 
to express our gratitude to the fine body of men and women who have upheld 
the Department during their own perplexing years. Our membership—now 
more than 10,000—is the highest in our history. Let’s keep it growing! 

Life Membership—In view of the proposed increase, why not take out a 
life membership in the Department now, at the present fee of $50, payable in 
annual installments of $5 or $10? Applications may be sent to headquarters, 
together with the full fee or the first payment, any time before June 1. If you 
are a 1947-48 member, you may deduct $3 from the first payment. Your check 
for $7 now, and four payments of $10 in each of the next four years, will make 
it possible for you to enjoy all the privileges of membership ‘for the rest of your 
life without having to think of dues after 1952! Isn’t this worth while? 

—Eva G. Pinkston, Executive Secretary 


The Directory of Members for the 1948 Yearbook is now being pre- 
pared. Please send us any necessary corrections in your name and address. 
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News from the Field 














Far Western States 


The rapidly increasing population during the war and postwar years in 
the far western states has created problems for the elementary school admin- 
istrator of ever-increasing intensity. In California, as in other states of the 
far west, there are many districts of low assessed valuation whose legal 
maximum of bonded indebtedness has been reached, and whose district tax 
rates are at the maximum allowed. Due to increased school population, many 
of these districts are on double sessions and unable to finance new school- 
housing. The last session of thé California legislature appropriated $20,000,000 
to assist some of these distressed districts, but it is estimated on the basis of 
compiled district statements that four times this amount will be needed to 
provide adequate housing. 

Elementary principals’ organizations of the far western states have recog- 
nized that the problem of financing new schoolhousing is no longer a local 
problem but one which will respond only to statewide planning based upon 
carefully compiled population studies. The Nevada Council of School Ad- 
ministrators, in a meeting held in Ely, Nevada, on December 4 and 5 gave 
favorable consideration to a plan for uniting with the Nevada State Educa- 
tion Association and the Nevada Classroom Teachers Association in order 
to bring more weight to bear on the pressing problems facing the state. At 
the meeting it was agreed that the major problem confronting education in 
Nevada was that of adequate financing of the schools, and that only through 
the united efforts of all education organizations of the state could needed 
legislative action be realized. Randall T. Ross, Elementary Supervisor of the 
Reno City Schools, reports that a survey group has been appointed by the 
Nevada legislature to study the problem of school finance in that state as a 
result of the pressing needs of school districts. 

Supplementary to the program of state financial aid to distressed dis- 
tricts, California is presently conducting a survey of the district system of 
the state. It is hoped that through combining districts, and redistricting on 
the basis of an overall state plan, some permanent solution to the problems 
of the distressed districts may be realized. 

Equally as pressing a problem as financing new schoolhousing is the 
problem of teacher recruitment. Figures released in December, 1947 by the 
California State Department of Education indicate that this will continue 
to be a pressing problem for several years to come. The number of emergency 
credentials for general elementary teachers issued from May through Sep- 
tember, 1946 was 5,719 as against 6,317 for the same period in 1947. Al- 
though there was an increase in the number of credentials issued to fully 
qualified elementary teachers in 1946-47, the rate of increase was less than 
that for emergency credentials issued. This extreme shortage of fully qualified 
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teachers creates a problem for elementary administrators and supervisors 
which in-service education can only partially alleviate. Elementary admin- 
istrators’ organizations of western states are cooperating with parent groups 
and state colleges in an effort to improve recruiting of elementary teachers. 
Ray S. Merrill, President of the Utah Elementary Principals Association, 
reports that at the meeting of the Association on November 7, seven regions 
were established in the state in order that more frequent meetings might be 
held to consider the problems of elementary school administration. The re- 
gional meetings are to be held in Logan, Ogden, Salt Lake City, Provo, 
Price, Cedar City and Richfield. These meetings will consider problems 
concerning the entire state as well as problems indigenous to each region. 
—PauL R. HANNA 
RODERICK LANGSTON 
Stanford University, California 





A VOICE FROM ALASKA 
Territorial School 


Ninilchik, Alaska 
January 22, 1948 


Dear Miss Pinkston: 

I received your mimeographed letter about “‘the crying need” of help 
for pupils and teachers in Europe. | do believe that this need exists and 
should be given our consideration, but how about our own pupils who 
need the same help, yet no one is speaking about their ‘crying need.” 

I wish you could visit our Ninilchik village and other Alaskan villages, 
I wish you could live and work here for a few weeks. You would find a 
good reason to speak about the “‘crying need” for our children. Our 
children have simply nothing compared with an average child in the conti- 
nental U. S. A. Our school needs many things. We have no library, but 
we dream about books our children would like to read. Our village has 
no streets, electric lights, running water or any other facility you have in 
your city. Not enough food, no medical or health protection. Liquor re- 
mains as the “‘chief occupation’’ of older people, and children are left 
without proper care or attention. 

I am speaking of Ninilchik because | live and teach here, but there are 
many other small communities in Alaska in need of help. Why can we not 
speak about our own “crying need” for help now, today, and not 
tomorrow or never? 

Give my school children a_ helping 
hand; they need library books, movie 
projector, piano, games, toys, and many 
other things. My school children deserve 
your help—they are American children. 


Cordially yours, 
(Signed) Roman Malach 
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The Freedom Train—A Challenge to 


Our Profession 


Paul Wamsley 


Principal, School 51, Buffalo, New York 
General Chairman, Buffalo Freedom Train Committee 


The Freedom Train, America’s patriotic ‘‘History Lesson on Wheels,” 
has crossed the continent from east to west and is now wending its way 
northward along the Pacific Coast. Soon it will begin its homeward journey 
by way of the northern route. To all Americans this splendid Americanism 
project should be a most stimulating tonic, one that will arouse them to the 
need for rededication to the historic ideals and principles that have brought 
about the glorious achievements of our great country. 

Perhaps to no one group comes a more fervent challenge than to the 
elementary school principals of this nation. Just as the Freedom Train is 
steeped in the ‘‘grassroots’’ of our national traditions and progress, so the 
elementary schools serve as the ‘‘grassroots’”’ of all educational programs that 
have been established to assure American youth of a fair and democratic 
heritage. Within our elementary schools are the treasured jewels of our 
nation. They must be safeguarded and guided along the path blazed by the 
heroes of the past who, by selfless sacrifice, intrepid courage, and dynamic 
action have brought this nation to the enviable position it now enjoys as a 
member of the family of nations. 

The Freedom Train not only offers to the elementary school principal the 
opportunity of bringing about the reindoctrination of the community he 
serves, but also it gives him the chance to display the leadership which the 
residents of his community have the right to expect. When the Freedom 
Train was scheduled to visit Buffalo, the Mayor of the city, the Honorable 
Bernard J. Dowd, sent for an elementary school principal and requested that 
he organize the committees to spearhead the programs to announce the 
arrival of the train and awaken interest in its message. In setting up the 
organization, the elementary school principals were given definite assign- 
ments in which they were called upon to work with the many civic groups 
that comprise a metropolitan area. 

Two weeks before the Freedom Train arrived in Buffalo, the committees 
went into action. The first week, known as Promotion Week, consisted 
largely of a program of public relations, in which the five radio stations, the 
ninety motion picture theaters, the three daily and twenty-five weekly 
community and foreign language papers cooperated in publicizing the arrival 
of the Train. By means of window displays, newspaper ads, and radio com- 
mercials the community’s business men stressed the message which the 
Freedom Train was highlighting. In like manner, special exhibits were ar- 
ranged in community libraries and such city-wide centers as the Historical 
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Building, The Museum of Science, and the Art Gallery. Even the Zoological 

Gardens contributed to the promotion ceremonies. 

Needless to say, the elementary schools were quite active during this 
period. Patriotic displays were posted on the bulletin boards and historic 
events were recreated in the classrooms and assembly. Even the kindergart- 
ners were not overlooked as they used their blocks to build a Freedom Train, 
Through the financial assistance of the American Legion, facsimiles of many 
of the historic documents carried on the Train were made available to the 
upper grades for perusal in the history and civic classes. Special illustrative 
material from the American Heritage Foundation, the sponsors of the 
Freedom Train, was purchased by civic groups and loaned or given to the 
schools. In the music classes many radio recordings by leading motion pic- 
ture stars were utilized. These stressed such historic literary gems as The 
Gettysburg Address, Old Ironsides, O Captain, My Captain, Paul Revere's 
Ride and Landing of the Pilgrims. Is it any wonder that when the second 
week, known as Rededication Week, arrived Buffalo’s citizens were ready to 
participate sincerely in the rededication ceremonies? 

Under the guidance of the Buffalo elementary and secondary school 
principals, special days were assigned to the civic organizations. Rededica- 
tion Week was officially inaugurated on a Friday in the Buffalo City Hall, at 
which time the Mayor’s proclamation was read. A special afternoon program 
was held in the City Council Chambers and was attended by some four 
hundred city officials and heads of departments. Again the schools were 
evident as they presented orations and musical selections. In the evening, 
the activity was transferred to the many communities that make up the city 
of Buffalo. Elaborate parades were staged, highlighted by the large repre- 
sentations from the individual schools led by the elementary school principals 
of that area. Special awards were made by the Businessmen’s Association. 

Among the other events that featured the remaining days of Rededica- 
tion Week were: 

Saturday—Organization Day: Highlighted in the morning and afternoon by youth groups 
(Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, etc.) and in the evening by adult organizations (fraternal 
and service). 

Sunday—Freedom of Religion Day: Church observance of the day through sermons, special 
music and prayers, afternoon radio programs, and an evening interfaith service. 

Monday—School Day: Special patriotic assembly programs were featured in all schools. 
In the evening a mammoth veteran pageant was presented to more than 6,000 school 
children. Among the special guests in attendance were: Admirals Kinkaid (Pacific hero) 
and Colglaugh (Judge Advocate of the Navy); Generals Spaatz (Air Force Head), 
MacdAuliffe (Bastoyne Bulge), and Hanley (C.B.I. theater chief). 

Tuesday— Freedom of Public Expression Day: Special radio programs were sponsored by the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. Newspapers carried special editorials and the motion 
picture theaters ran special Freedom Train shorts. 

Wednesday—Labor and Management Day: Joint cooperative programs were held in stores 
and industrial plants. 

Thursday—American Justice Day and Women's Rights Day: A luncheon was held by the 
Buffalo Bar Association and in the evening 121 women’s groups, including many teacher 
units, sponsored a book review on Gertrude Atherton’s The Congueror, the life of 
Alexander Hamilton. 
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Kindergartners’ Freedom Train 


When the Freedom Train arrived the next day, all Buffalo was ready to 
give it an enthusiastic welcome. All formalities were dispensed with to per- 
mit a maximum number to attend. The local committee was unanimous in 
setting aside the first three hours for school children. Every school was 
assigned a quota based on the number of classes in history and civics. These 
1,800 children, led by their teachers, were given a thorough conducted tour. 
With the information attained, they then reported back to the school popu- 
lation of over 100,000. For the latter group, wire recordings and transcrip- 
tions made by the local radio stations were available through the schools. 
In this promotion the elementary school principals were again very much in 
the foreground. 

Although the visit of the Freedom Train to Buffalo is now glorious 
history, its lesson is still being taught. 

A city-wide essay contest sponsored by one of the local papers is now 
being conducted. The twelve winners will be awarded an all expense trip 
to Washington during the Easter holidays, with conducted tours to the 
hallowed shrines from which the documents on the Freedom Train were 
procured. 

The Freedom Train slogan is ‘‘Freedom is Everybody’s Job.”’ Certainly 
the elementary schools principals, like the pioneers of old, should lead the 
way in the attainment of the objective. 

The April-June route of the Freedom Train includes cities and towns in 
the following states: Washington, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, South Dakota, 
North Dakota, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, 
Illinois, and Wisconsin. Details of the April-June itinerary and of the final 
itinerary (July-September) may be obtained from the American Heritage 
Foundation, 17 East 45th Street, New York 17, New York. 
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A Student Council With Elementary Children 


A. H. Blankenship 
Superintendent of Schools, Oak Ridge, Tennessee 


There is no question that elementary children are mature enough to take 
responsibility in solving problems that arise in their everyday classroom 
living. But can children of this age take the greater responsibility of planning 
and carrying out activities related to the life of the school as a whole? We 
believe they can and that the school must provide opportunities for such 
participation. 

One way to meet this need is through a council or committee of children 
whose function is to lead the student body in planning services for the school 
and sharing the responsibility of carrying out these plans. 

The organization of such a council calls for early and careful planning by 
the faculty. Such questions as the following need to be carefully considered: 


. What desirable attitudes can be developed through this organization? 

. What activities can the council undertake to develop these attitudes? 

. Who will be the best sponsor for the council? 

. What is each teacher’s responsibility in making the council a success? 

What are some of the actual mechanics of organizing a council in an elementary 
school? 

. What is the relationship of the student, the sponsor, the principal, and the class- 
room teacher to the council? 


ne wre 


an 


A new school provides a very fruitful opportunity for developing such an 
organization. A brief description of how it developed in one school may sug- 
gest answers to some of these questions. 

This council began when the children felt that something should be done 
about the unsatisfactory conditions on their school buses. After various 
classroom discussions, one group suggested that the children who rode each 
bus meet with the teachers and bus drivers to discuss how these conditions 
could be improved. The group took their idea to the principal, who recognized 
this as an opportunity to further the idea of a council. A committee of 
teachers was appointed to make plans for guiding the activity. Meetings 
were called for the groups who rode the buses. After discussing the difficul- 
ties, the children made suggestions for improving conditions. Some of the 
older boys and girls were elected to act as helpers or patrols. They were to 
remind the people who were careless and, in cases where reminding was not 
enough, to ask the help of the child’s teacher. 

From these meetings grew the idea that children might take part i 
solving other school problems. A representative from each group was sent to 
a meeting with suggestions of other problems common to the whole school. 
These representatives met with faculty members from both primary and 
upper grade levels. This group decided there should be two representatives 
from each room, a boy and a girl. They selected a chairman, vice-chairmat 
and secretary. Before selecting these officers they discussed the qualities 
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they should have and decided that the responsibility of holding office should 
be limited to seventh and eighth grade children. The council met each week 
for a maximum of forty-five minutes. 

At the first meetings a great deal of time was given to reporting ‘‘the 
things people ought not to do.”” Chief among these were violations of the 
suggestions made for the improvement of bus behavior. Other problems 
appeared, however: conduct in the halls, care of lavatories, keeping floors 
clean, taking care of the recently sown grass, how to use playground equip- 
ment. The idea of each group undertaking a definite service for the school 
began to develop. Time was needed for reports of how much had been ac- 
complished on such jobs as building a boardwalk where it was needed, check- 
ing the condition of lavatories daily, making plans to help control soil ero- 
sion on the school grounds. Gradually discussions began to take on a more 
positive tone. 

Teachers and children felt that the progress made should not be lost, so 
groups elected representatives to begin the work in the fall. 

During the next year much progress was made in the children’s ability to 
think together, in their consciousness of how to attack problems in a positive 
way, and in the importance of the council in the life of the school. One group 
handled the milk for the school, reported progress and asked for cooperation 
from other groups at the council meetings. Another group managed the 
school stamp and bond sales. A chart of the condition of lavatories was kept 
week by week in one room. Smaller children took turns in checking the 
grounds for evidences of careless paper throwers and kept the school in- 
formed of conditions. The council evaluated assembly behavior and made 
recommendations. Another boardwalk was built and shrubbery set on the 
grounds. 

The third year began with only the first six grades, since the seventh and 
eight grades had been transferred to another school. As one might expect, 
this fact altered the maturity of leadership. However, the council continued 
under the same set-up, with officers from fifth and sixth grades and many of 
its original activities. The school paper was published and its contacts with 
others managed through the council. One group continued the sale of school 
supplies, begun late in the year. Another group maintained a Last and 
Found Department. The practice of making attractive posters to remind 
children to take better care of drinking fountains continued to be a success. 
Additional improvements were made on the grounds. Grass seed was sown in 
bare spots and new shrubbery set out by upper grade children. First grade 
children picked up rocks to build dams in washes on the playground and 
filled the holes worn under the slides with soil. A long-dreamed-of bicycle 
rack was built and painted. With the arrival of spring, many groups took the 
responsibility of planting and taking care of flower beds. 

Many details of organization are well illustrated in the experience of this 
council. A summary here may be helpful. 


1. Each group in the school is represented on the council. It works well to have a boy 
and a girl from each room. 


(ete - ee 
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. Officers are preferably chosen from the older groups. 

. There are advantages to having a teacher of an older group as the sponsor, par- 
ticularly in the beginning stages of the organization. This teacher is apt to know 
the leaders better and to be more accustomed to working with older children, 
If the chairman is a member of the sponsor’s group, it makes the follow-up of 
plans a bit easier. 

4. The council’s purpose is to do things that really need to be done for the school, 
The tendency to make “‘rules’’ and report people for breaking them is kept to a 
minimum. 

5. Every member of the school group (teachers and students) has a part in making 
and carrying out plans. 

6. The council is made up of representatives of the various groups. Each representa- 
tive reports to the council what his group has suggested. The council considers all 
suggestions and makes recommendations which the groups approve. The council 
also raises new problems for the various groups to consider. 

7. Officers may be chosen by the council or by the whole school. A well-conducted 
school election is a good experience in itself. It helps students feel closer to their 
leaders and makes the council more definitely aware of its responsibility to the 
whole school. 

8. Length of membership in the council varies with circumstances. Opportunity 
should be provided for as many children as possible to serve without sacrificing 
continuity of the work. A plan whereby there are always experienced children on 
the council while new ones are learning can be worked out. It is wise to have a 
nucleus elected in the spring to begin work the following year. Three groups of 
members during the year can serve very well. One new representative from each 
classroom every three months, each member serving six months, is suggested as a 
workable plan. 

9. Meetings are devoted to discussion of problems and planning ways to delegate 
responsibility to various groups. Reports of progress made on activities undertaken 
by each group are made regularly as needed. 

10. The student leader conducts the meetings according to simple parliamentary pro- 
cedure. This should be informal, but authentic. It is important to develop group 
discussion that keeps to the point and leads to well-considered decisions. 

11. Meetings at least once a week are desirable if the council is to feel a part of the 

school life and carry forward activities that have meaning to all of the children. 

Some assemblies might be devoted to a discussion of school problems with the 

council members acting as leaders. 


w Ne 


Much of the success of the student council depends upon the sponsor. It 
takes leadership of high quality to help children do their own thinking. The 
sponsor must give children the opportunity to make practical plans and 
follow them through to successful completion in such a manner that the 
responsibility is really theirs. Children need to profit from their own mistakes 
and feel satisfaction in their successes. 

Perhaps this process is more difficult in dealing with the council than ina 
classroom situation because both students and leader feel the pressure of 
time and the need for action. The sponsor sees more clearly how to solve the 
problem and tends to drive toward the objective of getting the job done, tell- 
ing the children what to do rather than waiting for them to develop the 
thinking themselves. 

“How does the leader accomplish this?” is often asked. Each person 
develops his own techniques, of course, but there are some ideas on the how, 
which we have found it helpful to keep in mind. 


ee 
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The sponsor’s preparation for council meetings involves careful planning with: 


1. The Principal—These two people map out together many possibilities which 
the council may undertake and consider the extent to which the children's 
responsibility may go. This helps the sponsor meet actual situations when they 
arise. Frequent conferences on the progress of the work and new activities to 
undertake are essential. The sponsor must have the principal’s backing. 

2. The Faculty—Regular discussions of the activities going on are necessary. This 
keeps the faculty informed, gives them opportunity to make suggestions, and 
gives the sponsor security in her own leadership of the council. She is then able 
to suggest wisely when problems come up for discussion in the council. 

3. The Student Chairman—Before each meeting, thinking with the student 
leader about the problems, and what needs to be done next, gives the student 
confidence and decreases the amount of teacher participation in the meeting. 
The sponsor’s participation gradually develops into guiding the student leader 
rather than making suggestions to the group. Here again, however, care must 
be exercised to see that the process is helping the leader to think, not telling 
him what to do. 


II. The sponsor’s participation in council meetings may take several forms: 
1. Make your own suggestions after the children have expressed their ideas and 
discussed the relative merits of their own suggestions. 
2. Lead children to discuss suggestions by asking why they are, or are not, good. 
3. In cases where the children do not have the responsibility of making decisions, 
the sponsor explains why. It is helpful to draw out the children’s response to 
the idea, and thus be sure they understand why some things have to be 
decided by the school officials who are responsible to the public. 

. Ask questions to bring out additional facts the children have not mentioned. 

. Help the group list advantages and disadvantages of proposals made before 

reaching decisions. 

6. Make additional suggestions that do not come out in the discussions and help 
the group to think through advantages and disadvantages. 

7. Help the group follow an acceptable procedure, decided upon by the group, 
in making and recording decisions. 

8. Avoid being over-anxious that the “right’’ decisions be made. Experience in 
trying things out and modifying plans that do not work helps children become 
conscious of the need to think through more carefully next time. 

9. Present suggestions the faculty has for the council, either directly or to the 
student chairman, preferably the latter. 


an 


III. The sponsor needs to follow through on plans that are made. The children must 
take this responsibility themselves, but the faculty provides the situation within 
which it can be done. This involves a number of important points: 

1. Decisions must be clearly understood in the council meetings. This is the 
responsibility of the student chairman. The sponsor helps him set up a pro- 
cedure for doing it that may include: 

a. Seeing that the secretary has it recorded exactly. 

b. Checking with several members to see if their notes are correct. 

c. Appointing older children to help younger ones by taking notes or helping 
report in their room. 

2. Reports to groups should be accurately made. The classroom teacher has a large 
responsibility here. She plans with her group and helps them discuss problems 
and make decisions to be reported to the council. She arranges her program so 
that the representative has the opportunity to report to the group as soon as 
possible. She makes him responsible for getting this done and gives the group 
opportunity to question him on his report until they see clearly their part in 
carrying out the plans. The faculty planning with the sponsor gives each teacher 
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background for following up with her representatives. Thus, teachers can really 
give children the responsibility for reporting accurately and can know that it is 
done without obviously ‘checking behind them.” 

3. The sponsor sees to it that children’s plans are carried out. Plans made by the 
council are changed by the council itself, and for the reason that children see a 
better way to accomplish the job. The faculty does not arbitrarily reverse 
children’s decisions. Each teacher helps her group think through the problem 
and make recommendations through their representative. Al] members, 
including the faculty, abide by decisions until the majority agree to change 
them. 


IV. The sponsor needs to know the representatives on the council. The sponsor 
immediately makes it his job to know his council members. One faculty meeting 
might well be spent in discussing the children who make up the council member- 
ship. Sponsor and teachers become acquainted with this group and thus join 
hands in backing the children who will be leading in the council activities. Indi- 
vidual conferences with teachers in which they discuss the growth and needs of 
the representatives give the sponsor background for guiding these children in 
their participation in the meetings. Outside contacts with the children themselves, 
recognizing them wherever he sees them, and occasionally talking with them about 
their group’s plans, help to build up the children’s confidence and the sponsor's 
understanding of the situation he is guiding. 


The greatest values gained from such an organization are received by the 
students actually participating in the council group. The members gain 
experience in thinking through problems and following through in carrying 
out decisions. They develop a feeling of responsibility to the whole school 
and learn to take this responsibility. Of equal value is their development in 
leadership and willingness to follow the leadership of others. 

The whole school gains experience in democratic procedures. The council 
does not set up laws by which the student body must abide, but the repre- 
sentatives bring the ideas and decisions of their class groups to the council. 
The council weighs these suggestions and makes recommendations which 
are adopted when accepted by the groups. The students learn to recognize 
the rights of others; develop a respect for minority opinions; and come to 
realize what ‘‘majority rule’’ means. They become conscious of the problems 
of the school and in working together on these problems develop a greater 
loyalty to the school. The student council thus becomes one of the major 
means in the school for developing those qualities of citizenship necessary 
to a democratic society. 





Yearbook on "Spiritual Values” Cimely 


Now that released time for religious instruction in school buildings has 
been held unconstitutional by the United States Supreme Court, there is likely 
to be increased interest in the educational approach presented in the Depart 
ment’s 1947 Yearbook, Spiritual Values in the Elementary School. None o 
the practices reported in this Yearbook included released time for religious 
instruction. 
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That Spark of Creative Writing Ability 
in Children 


Carrie Marie Tinker 


Teacher-Librarian and Girls’ Adviser, Colin Kelly Junior High School, Eugene, Oregon 


Every normal child possesses a spark of creative writing ability. Leave 
that spark untouched by opportunity and encouragement and in all prob- 
ability it will never make itself known even to its owner. But bring to that 
spark the fine kindling of other people’s thoughts, fan it gently with well- 
chosen words of helpfulness, give it the chance to express itself, and the little 
spark becomes at least a flicker of brightness—sometimes a noticeably gay 
flame! 

Time rolls on and it doesn’t wait for anything. 
The bus waits for people to get on and off, 
The train waits for people too. 

The pencil waits till the hand picks it up 
Before it makes a mark. 

The flowers wait for spring 

Before they come out of the ground. 

But time—time keeps marching on! 


The thought expressed in this little poem is not in the least new, but, 
written by a child of ten, it takes on a new significance. Something fine and 
beautiful has been created—a few simple words familiar to any ten-year-old 
child contain a bit of philosophy worthy of one much older. Such may be the 
product of creative writing ability if given a chance for expression. 

Children cannot all write with the same degree of skill, or express their 
thoughts with the same beauty of language, any more than they can all read 
or play musical instruments or sing with the same perfection. But whether 
the response to the kindling of the spark be merely a halting phrase or sen- 
tence, or whether, beginning deep inside one, it resolves itself into meaning- 
ful words, it is truly creative expression. 

On one occasion children in a sixth grade room were attempting some 
creative writing as was often their custom. One boy had struggled valiantly 
on previous occasions to express his thoughts in some fashion or other, but 
apparently his sparkof ability had no responsive quality. On this day he sat 
as usual trying to make his pencil do that which his mind seemed incapable 
of doing. Quietly he slipped from his seat and stood looking westward across 
the city to where the dark blue of the mountains met the bright blue of an 
autumn sky. Suddenly he turned and all but ran to his seat, hurriedly reach- 
ing for his pencil as if fearful that his thought might escape. When he had 
finished writing there was the look of the conqueror in his eyes, for he had 
succeeded in getting his thoughts on paper. This is what he wrote: 

“My father and I went for a walk at the beach Sunday. We walked for a 
long time and then we sat down in the sand to watch the sunset. Long strips 
of orange and rose and lavendar stretched across the blue sky.”’ 
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That is nothing to brag about, you say. Of course it isn’t, but for this 
boy it was a triumph as truly as if he had pictured a beach sunset in words 
of superb loveliness. It is not the perfection of creative writing that counts 
but rather the feeling of satisfaction one has at having created. 

Another time, after the rest of the class had left the schoolroom, a gir! 
stayed at her desk absorbed in something she was writing. Wisely the 
teacher refrained from disturbing her. In a few minutes, with a sigh of infinite 
satisfaction, she placed the scrap of paper on the teacher’s desk and was gone. 
A jumble of words it was, without observance of poetic form, or capital 
letters, or punctuation marks, but the words were all in order for this 
exquisite poem: 

PEACE WITHIN My HoMeE 


Within the forest lies a matted carpet 
With leaves of different colors. 
Inside my woodland home a fire is burning, 
The smoke from the chimney is curling. 
On the hearth my kitten is purring, 
And at the door the dog lies quiet. 
My mother is knitting, my father is resting. 


It was the custom of one fifth grade teacher in a city school to have asa 
class project each year the publication (mimeographed) of a class magazine 
at regular intervals during the year. Each issue contained something written 
by each child in the room. Choosing the title was a bit of serious and impor- 
tant class business for it had to be representative, catchy, not too long. 
“Young Writers,” “Fifth Grade Life,” “ Fifth Grade Tattler,’ and “The 
Edisonian’”’ were some of the titles. Of the contributions, some were naturally 
better than others, but two things are worthy of mention: first, every child 
had his thoughts and, second, every child recorded his thoughts in acceptable 
fashion. In other words, each child experienced the exhilaration of creative- 
ness expressed in writing. 

Incidentally, the organization and publication of the magazine had other 
values than that of recognizing and encouraging writing ability. The best 
children’s magazines were studied for ideas and thus the reading of good 
magazines was definitely stimulated. An excellent chance to do something, 
cooperatively, was another value. There had to be a cover design and illus- 
trations, so creative art had a chance to function also. One class chose to 
include an art section. . 

Writing may take any one of several directions. To many people the 
term “creative writing’ means poetry, drama, or story writing. Of equal 
significance, of course, is the ability to write a clearcut news report for the 
school paper, an interesting and logical report of a new:discovery or inven- 
tion, a character sketch, an impression of some enjoyable book, a tribute to 
some historical or present-day person of importance, or an editorial. Here, 
for instance, is a good editorial written by a child: 

. My opinion is that children should be more on safety’s side at home. Keep the 


little one’s toys picked up so that no one will fall on them. Keep children away from 
electric outlets. Keep them off the stairs. I don’t like to see children with broken arms 


——— 
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and legs, and crippled children. Keep things off the walk, like slippery banana peel. 
Keep scissors out of little children’s reach and don’t let them play with knives. Re- 
member you are responsible for your home. 


A few years ago a sixth grade boy presented to his teacher a miniature 
newspaper about eight inches square, carefully handprinted, perfect to the 
last detail from headlines to advertising. The idea had grown out of his 
participation in the publication of the school newspaper. He is in college 
now, doing well in journalism. 

Last year two fifth grade girls typed and illustrated, at regular intervals, 
a delightful magazine following the second issue of their class magazine. They 
were willing to accept contributions from other children in their neighborhood 
provided the contributions were in keeping with the standards set by the 
editors. 

It is well known that really new thoughts are rare. Instead of inventing 
new thoughts we take to ourselves a great variety and quantity of the 
thoughts of others, combine them in some mysterious fashion with our own 
varied experiences, and out of this combination come our own thoughts which 
we call creative and which we may or may not record in writing. This being 
true, children need to have brought to their attention a great many worth- 
while thoughts which other people have written. The reading which they do 
will be more fiction than other types, of course, but there should be much 
reading of an informational nature, interesting biography, occasional edi- 
torials and expressions of opinion. Far too little poetry is read or listened to 
in the average classroom. Much reading should be for pure enjoyment only. 

The wise teacher will work with the librarian in skilfully guiding the 
selection of library books, keeping in mind reading abilities and individual 
tastes. There are now some especially fine biographies for boys and girls, 
such as River Boy, the story of Mark Twain by Proudfit, Narcissa Whitman 
by Eaton, and Dr. George Washingion Carver by Graham, which read like 
fiction. Some of the newer history books are as interesting as story books 
because they contain so much of human interest as well as authentic infor- 
mation. Science books, useful arts and fine arts books are no longer dull or 
hard to understand. 

One teacher reads to her class every day from a carefully chosen book 
and, as she reads, she pauses to point out some quality of a well-written 
book—a: fine character sketch, a charming scene, authentic historical infor- 
mation touched up by fiction, a bit of philosophy, the place of both humor 
and pathos in most stories. She shows that a story doesn’t just happen but 
that it is carefully planned, following certain rather specific patterns without 
those patterns hampering the author’s individuality or originality. 

Too much emphasis can scarcely be placed on the importance of giving 
children plenty.of opportunity for creative writing. Now and then a child 
will write a poem, story, play, or even an article of his own volition, and 
certainly that should be encouraged, but unless creative writing be a definite 
part of the classroom work, in all probability it will not be done at all. Even 
gifted children may not take the trouble to put their thoughts on paper unless 
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encouraged to do so. Generally speaking, inspirational writing outside of 
school follows experiences of writing in school. 

An alert teacher will make use of any unusual event to coax the produc- 
tion of interestingly expressed thoughts. On one occasion the children in 
a fifth grade attended a really fine ballet at a theater. When they returned to 
school, the teacher asked them to express in a sentence or two the way the 
ballet made them feel. Here are two of the sentences: 


“The ballet put beautiful thoughts in my mind and gave me pretty 
ideas.” 

“The ballet dancers and music did what you might call lighting a light 
down in my heart.” 


Writing may often be closely associated with class work in social science, 
science or other curricular subjects, provided the child is really interested in 
his subject and knows it well enough to write accurately or express opinions 
clearly. 

For the development of some particular skill in composition technique, 
it is necessary sometimes for a teacher to make quite specific subject assign- 
ments for written work, but since the interests of children are so many and 
varied, assigned classroom work is apt not to be inspirational. As often as 
possible children should choose their own subjects for written work. | 
remember a boy in a fifth grade who invariably wrote on some scientific 
subject. His writing showed a knowledge of scientific information far in 
advance of his years, and he took real delight in getting that information 
down on paper. To have held him to some subject in which he was not inter- 
ested would have been a serious mistake. 

An alert teacher will be constantly watching for particularly well 
expressed ideas in whatever writing children do. Sometimes a sentence, a 
phrase, or even just an especially apt word may be given a word of praise, 
and certainly any written paragraph which contains something out of the 
ordinary is worthy of mention. 

Writing which is the product of inspiration or genuine interest seldom 
makes its first appearance in correct form or attractiveness—indeed it may 
be almost illegible. If, in his eagerness to get his thoughts on paper before 
they escape him, the child’s pencil finds it hard to keep up, the understanding 
teacher will not fail to look beyond the scribbled, unpunctuated paragraph 
or poem to find possible treasure concealed in the scribble. Most children 
will be glad to copy their papers, after resting, if the teacher first finds 
quality to praise. Any intelligent child can be taught to use the tools neces- 
sary for correct writing, but thoughts too severely curbed by these tools may 
be lost. 

Many years ago the writer’s mother wrote this sentence on the first page 
of her autograph album: ‘‘Go forward like this little album gathering jewels 
of thought.’”’ Children, given a chance, will gather their jewels of thought 
together, each according to his particular interest and ability, and to each 
will come the delightful experience of presenting new creations. 
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